


































"IMPORTERS OF FINE MA CHINERY 


|hy Grizzly? 

We import and sell direct! Buy your equipment 
directly from the Leader of Woodworking 
Machinery Importers. We won’t give you a run¬ 
around and if we have what you want, you can be 
guaranteed that you will receive excellent 
quality at the lowest price. 

Check us out: 

i_i Honest, across-the-board dealings. 

□ Tested, quality motors and switches on all 
machinery. 

□ Constant monitoring of quality, both 
overseas and locally. 

□ Huge stock of merchandise at our two large 
warehouses. 



Same day shipping on 95% of the orders. 

Large quantities imported directly from the 
factories and sold directly to the end users. 

□ Large inventory of parts at both locations. 

□ Highly skilled service technicians plus an 
in-house motor rewinding shop shows our 
dedication to after-service. 

□ And last, but not least, courteous operators 
who always treat you with the respect you 
deserve, making shopping at Grizzly a 
pleasure! 

If you have bought from us before, you will 
recognize the above points, but if you haven’t 
tried us, then we’re all losing out. Our past 
customers make our best references. 


Call now for our free catalog! 

West of the Mississippi: 

1 - 800 - 541-5537 

(orders & catalog requests) 

206 - 647-0801 
(Inquiries or customer service) 

East of the Mississippi: 

1 - 800 - 523-4777 

(orders & catalog requests) 

717 - 326-3806 
(Inquiries or customer service) 


10" HEAVY DUTY 
TABLE SAW 

MODEL G1022 

REG. $365" 

SALE PRICE * 355 00 

F.O.B. Bellingham, WA or Williamsport, PA 
























































DETAILED STEP BY-STEP PLANS 


One Plan $ 1 2.50 — Two Plans $ l 6.95 — All Four Plans $ 19.95 

Send Cheek or Money Order to 
woodkraft Mfg. 

P. O. Box 399 
Ephrata, WA 98823 

Prices include 1st Class Shipping 


Visa or MasterCard Orders 

Call 




I -800-444-0545 






THIN KERF CARBIDE 100% CUSTOMER 

NEW PRODUCT! SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


- 


ADRUNNER 

“THE PROFESSIONAL'S CHOICE’ 

SPEED 

The extremely thin 
kerf and aggressive 
hook angle make 
for a VERY FAST 
cutting saw. 


If for any reason you're not completely 
satisfied with our product, you may return It 
for a full refund! No questions asked. 



-FEED- 

Special body 

expansion grooves 
allow this thin blade 
to make STRAIGHT 
ACCURATE CUTS. 


SMOOTH 

The large number of 
teeth and shallow 
ide clearance 
angle provide for 
SMOOTH CUTS. 


338CCBV 

438CCBV 

450CCBV 

550CCBV 

B650CRR 

B725CRR 

B800CRR 

100CRR 

--- 


Dia malar 

3-3/8" 

Taath 

24 

Arbor 

15mm 

Plata 

.040 

Karl 

.070 

Spaciall 

$ 18.95 

4-3/8" 

30 

20mm 

.040 

.070 

18.95 

4-1/2" 

30 

3/8" 

.040 

.070 

18.95 

5-1/2" 

30 

1/2" 

.046 

.076 

17.95 

6-1/2" 

32 

UNIV. 

.046 

.065 

14.95 

7-1/4" 

36 

UNIV. 

.046 

.065 

14.95 

8" 

36 

UNIV. 

.060 

.080 

19.95 

10" 

36 

5/8" 

.060 

.080 

26.95 

These unique, versatile clamps are designed to always hold, fix & 
align material at a 90* angle. Ideal for cabinet work & framing! 


ANGLE CLAMPS 



Maximum material open 
ing on each side => 2 ’ or 
7/8’ one side & 2-1/2 " 
the other side.Clearance 
for screw joints = 1-1/8" 

Special! 

$ 23.95 ea. 

Buy 4 or more @ 

$ 21.95 ea. 



ORDER TOLL FREE 

1 - (800) 447 - 7371 

1 (312) 549 - 7924 in Illinois 
Visa, Master Charge & Discover 


PHONE OR MAIL ORDERS TO: 

Moon's Saw & Tool Inc. 

2533 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago II 60614 
$25.00 Minimum Order! 




COLLECTORS 

We cal! this a "Blow-out" Sale - 

"Blow out the competition!" 

Our Grizzly 4-bag dust collect¬ 
or features a high-quality 
3 H.P. single-phase motor 
made for continuous oper¬ 
ation. Impeller is directiy 
mounted to motor shaft, 
which quietly runs on 
lubrtcGt&d-for-life ball¬ 
bearings. Grizzly’s other 
exclusive features include; 

* Low sound levels. 

• On casters and fully portable. 

* 1883 cubic-ft, per-min. suction. 

• A hefty 220-lb. weight. 

A full selection of dust collection 
accessories is available. 

MODEL G1030 SALE $y| |TQ00 VMkF 
REG. $495.00 PRICE 40 “ LAST 1 

PRICES ARE F.O.B. WlLUAMSPOfi l PA CR BELLINGHAM. WA 

91 - 1D1 TO ORDER: 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

1 - 800 - 541-5537 1 - 800 - 523-4777 


We dare 
you to 
compare! 


IMPORTS, INC. 

IMPORTERS OF FINE MACHINERY" 
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On the Cover 


Vallejo Senior High School Industrial Arts Instructor 
Chris Cristofolis drum sands the inside curves of one 
of our spiral lamp base segments. By stacking these 
segments on a lamp pipe and rotating each a few 
degrees off the previous segment, you can make a 
unique lamp. Leave the edges square or sculpt them 
smooth to create a twisted rope effect , The idea came 
from another shop teacher, Contributing Editor Don 
Kinnaman; his article starts on page 36. 
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Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking , 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


“Postal” Mailbox 

i made your Victorian Mailbox Post in 
Issue #55, July 1990. The post design was 
great, however I didn’t want to wait until 
your next issue came out, so I designed 



my own mailbox cover to be compatible 
with the post. 


The construction is a little complicted, it 
is puttogether with spring-loaded stainless 
steel wire instead of cloth strapping seen 
on comercial mailbox covers. 

Larry A. David, Rock Island, IL 

Dangerous Ears 

I made the Rocking Horse Chair and 
Tray from the PullOut™ Plans in the No¬ 
vember 1990 issue. There is one thing I 
think should be changed in the plans: the 
wooden ears. A child could stumble and 
injure himself on the sharp point. 

I made the ears from a piece of leather 
which looks as good and is a lot safer fo r 
the child. 

Estel V. Dutcher, Barnett, MS 

Overly Magnetic 

In regards to the “Cube and Canister g 
Drum Sanding System” (PW #56) and the § 


angle drilling jig (“Here’s an Angle,” PW 
#57) I have made both. The plans were as 
perfect as imperfect man can make them, 
however l can't see how one could use 28 
to 30 magnet segments to hold “The 
System”to the drill press table. I have eight 
segments in the bottom of mine, and it 
holds it to the table so tight that if I need to 
move it a bit to align the hole with the 
sanding drum, l have to give it a hard 
whack with the palm of my hand. If I had 28 
to 30 segments, I’d need a crowbar to 
remove it from the table. 

As for the jig for angle drilling, I made it 
according to the plans with the bolt through 
the hole in the drill press table. I anm 
thinking of removing the bolt and inserting 
magnetic segments in the bottom of the jig 
like I did for the drum sanding jig. It would 
save a lot of time by not having to hook up 
the bolt, washer and nut. I’m sure it would 
hold as tight; if not, I could always add a 
few more segments (but never 28 or 30). 

Thomas W. Good, Good 
Woodcutters, Ephrata, PA 

Sawdust Sinatra 

I found Hugh Foster's piece “Wood¬ 
working Bricolage” in your Out of the 
Woodworkco\uvnn (Pl/V#58, January 1991) 
to be very comforting and reassuring. I 
started working with wood in 1936, and 
have always done it “bricoleur.” There 
have always been the comments: “Why 
don’t you use plans? Why don't you read 
the instructions? Why are you doing it this 
way?” 

I think by the seat of my pants, and all 
of my projects have turned out well and 


have even been appreciated by some. 

I love working with wood in my own 
way, and your article was so comforting 
because now I know someone else who 
likes to do it “my way.” 

Ruth McCool, Santa Ana, CA 

Follow Up 

Apparently, reader Maurice Bullard isn't 
the only woodworker who’s unhappy with 
the blade-raising knob on his Makita 2711 
table saw (see “Letters” in PW #57 and 
#58). 

George H. Shelton of St. Catherines, 
Ontario solved the problem by replacing 
the knob with a handwheel from the tailstock 
of a lathe. He purchased the handwheel 
from Viel Tools Inc., 33 Rue Beloud, Isle 
Verte, Quebec, Canada G0L 1K0, phone 
418-898-2601. 

Arthur Lima of Stonington, Connecticut 
made his own wooden crank which fits 
over the knob on the Makita. He cut a disk 
from 2” material and inserted six V 2 " 
dowels on the backside to correspond to 
the flutes in the side of the Makita knob. On 
the front he attached a large handle, sub¬ 
stantially increasing the leverage. 

Corrections 

In the Tricks of the Trade column in our 
last issue, the tip “Repeat Cuts on the 
Band Saw” was inadvertantly attributed to 
the wrong person. Ken Hill, of Springfield, 
Missouri was the author of that tip. 

In “Making a Chamfer Plane” (same 
issue) some of the angles in Figure 2 were 
incorrectly labled. The corrected illustra¬ 
tion appears below. We regret the errors. 
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BI-PLANE 

Take a fantasy flight on our fantastic flyer! 
Full size bookshetf 4-feet wide. A "must" for 
the aviation enthusiast. Parts kit includes 


necessary parts - no lumber. 

#01079 Plans . 6.95 

#040792 Plans and Parts Kit . 11.95 


MID-WINTER SALE 

Prices good through 4-30-91 



TURNINGS 

#16001 3-1/2“ Shaker Pegs. 12.00/100 

#16006 3-1/2“ Oak Shaker . 25.00/100 

#16021 2-1/2* Shaker Pegs. 11.50/100 

#16041 1-3/4* Shaker Pegs. 5.00/100 

#18031 Lg. Candle Cup . 14.00/100 

#18036 Lg. Oak Candle Cup .. 27.50/100 

#18091 Brass Inserts . 8.00/100 

#13106 3/4* Ball . 6.00/100 

#13108 V Ball . 8.00/100 

#13112 1-1/2* Ball . 2.00/10 

#13116 2* Ball . 5.00/10 

#14013 3/8* Button .... 1.50/100, 7.00/500 
#14014 1/2* Button .... 1.50/100,7.00/500 

#15601 1-1/8* Si Spindle . 8.00/100 

#15711 Si 1 Spindle .... 9.00/10, 40.00/50 

WHEELS & AXLE PEGS 

#10648 T, 1/4* hole . 4.10/100 

#10710 1-1/4*, 1/4* hole. 6.00/100 

#10812 1-1/2*, 1/4* hole. 7.50/100 

#10914 1-3/4*, 1/4* hole. 11.50/100 

#11016 2*. 1/4* hole . 8.00/50 

#11018 2-1/4*, 3/8* hole. 4.50/20 

#11020 2-1/2*, 3/8* hole .. 6.50/20 

#11022 2-3/4*, 3/8* hole. 7.50/20 

#12001 7/32* API . 3.10/100 

#12004 11/32* AP4 . 1.50/20 


DOOR HARP PARTS 

#13156 3/4* Clapper Balls . 7.00/100 

#62501 Tuning Pins . 14.00/100 

#62515 Music Wire, 1/4# .9.95/Roll 

#25561 9.5'x12" 1/8* Plywood .... 8.00/10 
#04310 Standard Door Harp Kit 

. 4.95/Ea, 13.50/3,39.50/10 

Includes: 8 tuning pins, 4 clappers balls, 
nylon cord, 2 pc. 9-1/2’ x 12* plywood, 
music wire and sawtooth hanger. 

INDUSTRIAL SCREWS 

#S6260 #6x1* . 1.10/100, 10,25/1000 

#36261 #6x1-1/4* .. 1.20/100, 11.50/1000 
#56262 #6x1 -5/8* .. 1.60/100, 15.00/1000 

#S6263 # 6x2* . 2.00/100, 19.75/1000 

TREADED WHEELS Like the real Thing] 
#11251 1-1/4', 1/4* hole 1.75/10,5.75/50 
#11252 1-1/2*, 1/4* hole 2.00/10, 6.75/50 
#11254 2*. 3/8* hole .... 3.15/10, 14.25/50 
#11264 2* Dual, 3/8* hi 5.25/10, 23.85/50 
DOWELS - 3-FOOT 


#15002 1/8* . 2.50/25, 8.50/100 

#15004 1/4* . 4.75/25, 16.00/100 

#15006 3/8* . 7.50/25, 25.50/100 

#15008 1/2* . 2.55/5, 11.50/25 


SULK PRICES AVAILABLE 


CRAFTER’S MART 


P.O. BOX 2342-A • GREELEY, CO 80632 

64-Page CATALOG: £2 with credit towards first order, Free with any order. Check, 
MasterCard or VISA (include daytime phone, card no., exp. date & signature). 
CO Res. add 3% tax. No C.O.D.s. PROCESSING CHARGE: Continental 
U.S. $4; AK, HI, APO & FPO £10; Canada $16; Foreign 20% plus £10 (U.S. Funds). 
PHONE ORDERS: 8am-5pm Mon-Fri - Mtn. Time. Info: (303) 351-0676 


1 - 800 - 999-3445 Extension 22 


mm 


TOOLS, INC. 



CALL 

TOLI 

FREE! 


1 • 800 * 235»0272 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 

Crown Moulding 

2 Flutes 


s 


INDUSTRIAL CARBIDE TOOLING 


Type 1 


1/2" SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIAMETER 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

C1522 

1 - 1 / 8 " 

1 - 1 / 2 " 

3" 

13000 

C1521 

1 - 1 / 8 " 

1-7/8" 

3-3/8" 

*35°° 

Cl 520 

1-3/16° 

2-1/4" 

3-3/4" 

*39°° 





| Window Sash Cutter Sets 

Customize your home with these beautiful cutters. Custom windows 
and french doors are now possible. 

1/2" SHANK 


Bead 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIAMETER 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 550 

1-1/2" 

1-5/8“ 

3-1/4° 

l 49” 

C1551 

1-1 IT 

7/8" 

3-1/4" 

l 49« 


2-Piece Set Cl 552 s 95 0< 




1/2” SHANK 


Ogee 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIAMETER 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

8 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 553 

1 - 1 / 2 " 

1-5/8“ 

3-1/4“ 

*49” 

C1554 

i-i/r 

7/8" 

3-1/4" 

*49” 


2 - Piece Set Cl 555 s 95 0< 


Cl 553 Cl 554 


Hand Rail Bit Set 


a m 


We have developed this router bit set for 
making handrails with your 3 h.p. router. 
These cutters are a must if your job calls 
for curved handrails or custom handrail 
fittings. Use cutters separately to create 
decorative mouldings and trim. 


2 - Piece Set 

Cl542 *95 00 


1/2'* SHANK 


WORKPIECE 2° x 2-1/2" 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIAMETER 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

PRICE 

Cl 535 

3-1/8“ 

1 - 1 / 8 " 

3" 

>55” 

Cl 536 

1 - 1 / 8 “ 

1 - 1 / 2 “ 

3-1/4" 

*39” 


SAVE BY ORDERING AS A SET! 


1 FREE SHIPPING ON ORDERS 
I TOTALING $100 OR MORE! 


VtSA 
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Tricks of the Trade 


by Don Kinnaman 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers’ tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. If you’ve come 
up with a trick that would help other woodworkers, send 
it to Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular Woodworking, 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. Include any photos or 
sketches that help illustrate your idea (well redraw them). 
In this issue, we’ve devoted the entire column to tricks by 
Don Kinnaman. We pay $25 for each trick we publish. 


Taking Up Slack 

If you have a lot of slack in the drive belts between a motor and 
pulley so that the machine loses power, try this stopgap meas¬ 
ure—you’ll be surprised by how well it works. Measure the 
diameter of both the motor pulley and the machine pulley. Then 
lay out a wooden pulley of 3/4" stock with a diameter that is larger 



than both. If you use a flycutter on the drill press, you’ll have an 
automatic dead center from the centering bit. Using this hole, 
fasten the disk to a lathe faceplate and use a parting tool to cut a 
V-groove in the edge of the disk. Stretch the drive belt and 
position the disk between the motor and the machine. Turn on the 
machine and your wooden centerless, axleless idler pulley will 
ride between the up and down movement of the belt, supplying 
good traction. 

Band Saw Brushes 

Band saw tires can pick up a lot of pitch and gum and other 
materials that cause mistracking or jerking cuts. I mounted a small 
bronze-wire-bristle brush (the kind made for cleaning suede 
shoes) to an L-bracket and bolted it to the frame of the saw to keep 
the wheels clean. 

Don Kinnaman is a retired woodshop teacher from Phoenix, 
Arizona, and a frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


A Better Lathe Sanding Block 

You will need a supermarket scrub brush, two standard 
mousetraps, glue, screws, and about ten minutes. Cut the traps 
in half and discard the trip wire sections. Then glue and screw the 
trap sections to the brush as shown in the illustration. The springs 



act as clamps to hold the sandpaper (or old sanding belts) snugly 
in place around the bristles of the brush. This tool is hard to beat 
for irregular turnings, since the bristles "give” on the irregular parts 
while sanding. The mousetrap clamps allow the sandpaper strip 
to be replaced quickly and easily. 

Holesaw Guide 

Ever try to enlarge a door lockset hole to accommodate a new, 
larger lockset? It’s virtually impossible to hold a holesaw steady 
enough to accomplish the job because there's nothing to guide 
§ the centering bit. Using the template pattern that comes with the 
| lockset, lay out the hole diameter on two side guides made of 
% scrap wood. Use the hole saw to bore through these two pieces, 
a and nail an end cap to them. Clamp the jig securely in place, and 
T let the templates guide the saw through the door, enlarging the 
l original hole. 
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MLCS Ltd 



CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER -rout at the 

SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 


NOW ONLY *39. 95 Order Item #200 

FEATURES: 

»Speed Adjustable from Full Speed to 0 RPM 

* Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds 

* Go Back and Forth from Any Pre*Set Speed 
to Full Speed et the Flip of a Switch 


Works with All Routers HP or Uss 
!20V 15 Amp 

Gives Your Router a Feature Only Available 
on Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! 


• Less Tear Out * Stops Burning 

• Feed at Comfortable Fate 

■ Better. Safer B&suits with Large Diameter Bits 

• Less Wear on Bits 

• Less Nose and Softer Starts at Lower Speeds 




EASY TO USE - Simply pFug in Speed Control and plug your router 
into ihe Speed Control - turn dial tor best results. (Speed Control has 
a clip Ifiat can be worn on your belt or hung on wall or left loose.) 


• Reduces speed electronically w-ihout reducing torque; electronic 
feed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as toad 
increases 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $100 EACH. ALL PRICES ARE POSTAGE PAID 


ITEM 

NO. 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


m. 

1603 


1905 


Solid Carbide 



1355 

8656 

1199 




m 

1461 

m 

8464 



8606 . 

8507 

1506 



DESCRIPTION 

ANGLEflEPTH/RADIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

URGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

V 

Spiral Cutter 



Vs 1 

¥ 

1 / 4 '* 

$ 900 

V Spisl Cuter 


Jh 



:: 

S12.G0 

V 

Spiral Cutter 



¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$12.00 

V 

Spiral Cuser 


Ibh 

¥ 

¥ 


$12.00 

¥ 

Spiral Culler 

. t 


¥ 

I 1 

¥* 

$24.00 

¥ 

Spiral Culler 

-JffiwAasfr/rfiiajS. 

V 

IV 

¥ 

$29.00 

¥ 

Round Over 

¥ R 

V 

¥ 

¥ 

$11.00 

V FtadOver 

W ft 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

moo 


Round Oner 

¥ R 

t 1 

¥ 

¥ 

$1200 

W Round Oust 

W fl 

IV 

¥ 

¥ 
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New 24-page catalogue now available, featuring hundreds of bits. 
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BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANdE/DEPTHMUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

LARGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 
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SIZE 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS ... WITH YOUR 1/4" ROUTER! 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

4 ft a f* qp Regular value Over $150.00 ORDER ITEM # 554 for 

SALE PRICE JhOy 33 FOR COMPLETE SET 


1 /4" Shank Set 


ML I SHE 
SHAPER CUTTER 
item 1150-J4M5 




(Includes all bits shown below] REVE FtsiBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 
SET ALSO AVAILABLE IN RAISED PANEL BIT 


SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 

T Large Diameter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4* Shank 


I For making maicning rails and sines m raised porwl doors, 
etc | Works wiih stock iro*n n iff 1 to 7.fr truck 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED! 


IK 


xthhht; r.inr 



^ 14* SHANK 

supplied with Ball Bearing Ike 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9298 or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 PA, Rydal, PA 19046 ©1990 


































































































Tricks of the Trade 


Handling the Chuck Key 

You’ll find it harder to lose your chuck key, and easier to lever 
it in the chuck, if you make a handle for it from a hardwood 
broomstick. Cut a piece 4" to 6" long, and drill a hole in the end of 
it slightly smaller than the chuck key. Smear a little epoxy on the 
end of the key and force-fit it into the hole. Then fit the rounded 
end of the handle with a screw eye. Pry open the screw eye, slip 



Improved Putty Knife 

A standard small putty knife of good quality can be specially 
improved for cabinet and craft work. Usually the blade is shaped 
for all-around jobs, and sometimes causes frustration when it 
won’t reach into tiny corners. Carefully grind the blade as shown 
by the dotted lines in the drawing. Quench it frequently so you 
don’t draw the temper. This “butcher knife" outline is great for 
reaching into tight corners. The point need not be dangerously 
sharp; it can even be slightly rounded. Remove any burrs, and 
you have a putty knife you’ll really use. 



When wood putty becomes dry in the can, don't throw it away, 
add a small amount of lacquer thinner and it will soften up ready 
for use again. 

Matching the filler to the wood: Often craftsmen will reach 
for a can of white pine wood putty to use on pine knots. But take 
a good look—knots are not the color of the surrounding wood; 
they often are walnut or mahogany-colored, and one of the wood 
fillers in these shades works much better to really hide mistakes. 

Making your own wood putty: You can stock every known 
shade made by every known wood putty manufacturer and still 
miss the correct shade for a particular project. Here's how to mix 


your own accurate shade: If you own a dustless belt or orbiting 
sander, carefully turn the cloth pickup bag wrong-side-out and 
using your shop vac, clean any residue therein. Replace the bag, 
and sand a portion of the project or (preferably) some of the scrap 
with your sander. If the sander is not fitted with a dust pickup, 
place your stock on a large sheet of newspaper or wrapping paper 
to “catch” the dust. Collect the dust in empty jars (such as baby 
food jars), and apply a label as to the kind of wood for future 
reference. 

For a quick-dry solution: mix sander powder with cellulose 
(wood type) model airplane cement to a thick paste and apply. 
Since the cement will harden, this is only good for a one-time 
application. 

Setting Blind Dowels 

Side rails dowelled into a leg often break or shear off right at 
the joint, and they’re just about impossible to refit without taking 
the project apart. If the piece can be moved clear enough to 



remove the broken bits of dowel from the leg and side rail, re-drill 
the hole in the side rail deep enough so that the whole dowel and 
a small, fairly stiff spring can fit into the hole. Push the new dowel, 
with glue applied for both holes, all the way into the deeper hole. 
Position the parts, and let the spring push the dowel partially back 
out and into the second hole. The spring, of course, remains in the 
hole. 

Fluorescent Fix-It 

When your overhead fluorescent light begins to flicker, it’s not 
only nerve-wracking, but can cause a stroboscopic effect when 
you’re working on the lathe. If no new tube is immediately 
available, turn off the light switch and remove the troublesome 
tube. Reverse and re-insert it. Generally the faulty tube will 
“come back to life” and not flicker until you can replace it. 
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* SANDPAPER * 

NO GIMMICKS — GREAT PRICES 

BELTS: GRITS ASSORTED SHEETS: (9x11) PRICE 


UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 

1 x 30 $.69 ea 3 x 24 $ .80 ea 

1 x 42 .69 ea 3 x 27 ,83 ea 

1 x 44 .69 ea 4 x 21 ¥* .91 ea 

2^x16 .73 ea 4 x 24 .94 ea 

3x18 ,74 ea 4x36 1,14 ea 

3x21 .77 ea 6 x 48 2.98 ea 

3x23% .80 ea 2%x 80 2.47 ea 

OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 

NO LOAD PAPER 

50/pk 100/pk 
180-Athru 400-A $10/pk $18/pk 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
ADHESIVE DISCS! 


6” 

$1.06 ea 

$ OTHER ITEMS $ 

8" 

1.99 ea 

$ WIDE BELTS 

9" 

2.46 ea 

$ ROLLS 

10” 

3.05 ea 

$ FLAP WHEELS 

12" 

4.45 ea 

$ PUMP SLEEVES 

15” 

6.95 ea 



* MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 

* MASTERCARD, VISA OR CHECK 

* SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!! 


CABINET PAPER 



50/pk 100/pk 

40-D 

$16/pk $30/pk 

50-D 

15/pk 27/pk 

60-D 

14/pk 25/pk 

80-D 

13/pk 23/pk 

100 thru 150C 

12/pk 21/pk 

FINISHING PAPER 


50/pk 100/pk 

80-A 

$ 9/pk S16/pk 

too thru 280A 

8/pk 14/pk 

WET/DRY PAPER 


50/pk 100/pk 
220 thru 600A $13/pk $23/pk 


* JUMBO CLEANING STICK * 
$8.80 

SEND MAIL ORDERS TO; 

ECON-ABRASIVES 
P. 0. BOX P865021 
PLANO, TX 75086 

NATIONAL 1-800-367-4101 
IN TEXAS (214) 377-9779 

•TX & NV ADD SALES TAX 

•SHIPPING CHARGES ADD $4.75 




Winter 

Blow-Out . 


P21 


EXP 


1” Toy 

1-1/4'' Toy Wheel 
*1-1/2” Toy Wheel 
2” Toy Wheel 
-Axle Pegs for Above 
1-1/2” Birch Spindle 
2” Birch Spindle 
3/8” or 1/2” Birch Button 


$ 8.00 /100 
$ 10.00 /100 
$18.00/100 
$ 5.00/100 
$ 10 . 00/100 
$14.00/100 
$ 2.00 /100 


$ 5.00 
S 7.00 
$14.00 
S 3.00 
$ 7.00 
$ 10.00 
$ 1.50 


3/4 1 Predrilled Door Harp 
Tunning Pins 

Wire-550 Ft. (.013 diameter) 
3/4” Full Round Ball 
1” Full Round Ball 
i-1/2” Full Round Ball 
2” Full Round Ball 
■£-1/2’' Full Round Ball 
3” Full Round Ball 


9.00/100 
$16.00/100 
$13.00 /SP 
$ 9.00 /100 
$12,00/100 
$ 4.00/ 10 
$10.00/ 10 
$20.00/ 10 
$ 3.00/EA 


$ 5.00 
$14.00 
$ 9.00 
$ 5.00 
$ 8.00 
$ 2.50 
$ 5.00 
$ 10.00 
; i.8i 


3)T x ik8" Heart 
"1” x 3/8” Heart 
,1-1/4” x 3/8” Heart 
3/8” Round Bead 
.1/2” Round Bead 
1/2” * 5/8” Spool 


4.7541 

$ 6.50/ 100 $ 5.50 

$ 8.25/ 100 $ 7.00 ' 

$ 3.25/ 100 $ 2.25 

$ 3.50/ 100 $ 2.50 

$ 5.00/100 


5/8 ^ x 7/8” Wren Egg 
1-1/8” x 1-5/8” Pigeon Egg 

1- 3/4” x 2-1/2” Hen Egg 

2- 3/4” x 4-1/4” Goose Egg 
5/8” Picture Hanger 
1-5/8” Sawtooth Hanger 
#17 Screw Eye 1/2” Long 


/100 
$20.00 / 100 
$12.50/ 25 
$ 3.00/EA 
$ 2.00/100 
$ 4.00 /100 
$ 2.00/100 


:n 

$16.00 
$ 10.00 
$ 2.50 
$ 1.50 
$ 3.00 
$ 1.50 


1 - 800 - 722-0311 


FREE 

With Order 


ALL NEW 
WOOD PARTS 
CATALOG $1.00 


We accept M/C, VISA 
Check, or M.O. All order? 
add $4.00 Handling 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 30% 
Alaska, Hawaii add 15% for freight. 

IRfoodworks 


P.O. Box 14507 Ft. Worth,.TX 76117 



SHOWS 


SOUTHWESTERN ONT. SHOW 
APRIL 26-28 (4-10; 11-9; 11-6 PM) 

KINSMEN AUDITORIUM 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO CANADA 

CENTRAL ONTARIO SHOW 
OCT. 18-20 (4-10; 11-9; 11-6 PM) 

METRO EAST TRADE CENTRE 


BROCK RD. N., PICKERING 



SAW Si CARBIDE TOOLS. INC. 


9 Otis ST- W 0 St Bn by ion, NY 11 704 
V300-TCT-SAWS (5i6J.-49l-'9C 

CA 1 -000-221 SAWS FAX C546M3T-G71 

STELLAR QUALITY BLADES with a super-smooth 
cut created for you-the professional wood¬ 
worker or craftsman. 

Designed to cut aluminum, Corian, laminate, 
wood or any difficult material with ease. 

Our complete line of innovative products is as 
dose as your nearest distributor. Call or write for 
our complete catalog with safety guide and 
technical information, or call our professional 
staff for the technical assistance anytime. 

THE MADE IN AMERICA BLADE” 

SRN FflRNCISCO • NEUJ VORK 









































The Business End 


by Joseph Beals 


Notes from the One-Man Shop 


Many of us who began as cellar ama¬ 
teurs will recall the exhilarating and terri¬ 
fying move to professional work. For those 
who haven't experienced the thrill, I’ll try to 
relate it here. It is the artisan’s loss of 
innocence, a transition unique to the one- 
man shop. The ideal is to preserve the 
pure pleasure of woodworking in the face 
of quixotic customers, the demands of 
business management, and the moral 
challenge of turning artistry to reliable in¬ 
come. 

I was a novice with limited tools, no 
formal training, and no friends in the trade, 
when I was asked by a neighbor to build a 
series of cabinets and bookcases along 
two adjacent walls of their living room. 
Their house had suffered fire damage some 
months before, and from the debris they 
had salvaged the living room’s wide pine 
floor boards. It was their notion to return 
this wood to the room in the form of 
cabinetry. I agreed to take the job. 

Old wood is a singular material. These 
two hundred year old boards had a price¬ 
less color and texture; they also had ac¬ 
cumulated an appalling volume of varnish, 
paint, sand and nails. They were rough 
sawn on the bottom, and varied in thickness 
from a tight half inch to a strong seven 
eighths. The effort required to transform 
them into traditional raised panel cabinetry 
was made feasible only by my naive in¬ 
nocence. By the end of the job I had a 
profound respect for the value of sharp¬ 
ening tools, and I was learning the critical 
art of making mistakes, then making them 
disappear. 

When the stain and varnish went on, 
the old wood became radiant, almost three- 
dimensional, and the ordeal seemed 
worthwhile. The customer was very 
pleased and paid my bill on the spot. My 
net wage came to less than four dollars an 
hour, but I had survived a rough baptism 
with my faith intact. 

That was eight years ago. Since then, I 
have added a few critical tools to my shop, 

Joseph Beals is a woodworker in Marshfield, 
Massachusetts. 


stayed clear of used wood, and developed 
a growing base of regular customers. I 
have built a lot of kitchen cabinetry, and 
the usual assortment of chests, tables, 
bookcases and other staples of the trade. 
I work primarily in hardwoods in traditional 
styles, but I am still a neophyte. The more 
I do, the more there is to know, but I have 
acquired a few useful skills in the art of 
offering myself for hire. 

Beyond the Call of Duty 

Customers who come to me for 
cabinetry or design advice have one prin¬ 
cipal goal: they want to hire me to create 
something for them. They are not con¬ 
cerned with the nuances of joinery, the 
behavior of woods, or the problems of 
installing built-in cabinetry in an old house. 


They have an idea, or a vision, and they 
want it rendered in a finished product. In 
the case of kitchen cabinetry, which com¬ 
prises about half my work, this means 
juxtaposing the pleasureof cabinetmaking 
against the often ugly job of preparing the 
site. 

In the old houses of New England, 
replacing kitchen cabinets can require 
extensive remodeling to repair rotted or 
inadequate framing, dead plaster, bad wir¬ 
ing or plumbing, and it means a constant 
struggle with wildly sloping floors and 
ceilings. Because most of my early work 
was for friends and neighbors on tight 
budgets, I formed the habit of doing ev¬ 
erything myself. Although I would often 
spend more time preparing the site than 
making cabinets, I found a peculiar satis- 


This set of cabinets and bookcases was the author's first project as a professional 
woodworker. Made from salvaged floor boards from his client’s fire-damaged house, it 
was his first—and last—experience working with used wood. 

mm 
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faction in being the sole creator of the 
finished job. 

On a job several years ago, I undertook 
to remove a failed marriage of steel and 
plywood cabinets, and replace them with 
raised panel maple cabinets and marble 
counters. The kitchen was in the ell of an 
old Greek Revival house, beautiful outside 
and badly decayed within. Before I was 
done, I had built an entryway with stone 
foundations and exterior trim to match the 
house, removed an existing entry, replaced 
a 4 X 6 corner post and twenty feet of 6 X 
6 sill, replaced five massive floor joists, 
installed seven new windows, rebuilt an 
exterior wall, and replaced most of the 
ceiling. I rewired the room, moved water, 
steam, gas and drain pipes, and installed 
a quarry tile floor. The job took a year, out 
of which I spent a month making maple 
cabinets from trees I had cutthree summers 
before, and fitting marble counters which 
had previously been part of a men’s lava¬ 
tory at Harvard University. 

This job was more involved than most, 
and it stretches the limits of what a cabi¬ 
netmaker will do to find a place for his 
work, but it illustrates a useful point. 
Cabinetmaking need not be an exclusive 
occupation if related work is within the 
cabinetmaker’s range of experience. Even 
if most of us prefer not to do much carpentry, 
it can be fruitful to take it on as a conve¬ 
nience both to the customer and to our¬ 
selves. I admit to frequent irritation when I 
hang drywall, which I dislike, or when I 
sweep rat skeletons or a ten-year-old 
lunch out of old insulation, but the annoy¬ 
ance of dealing with professional subcon¬ 
tractors can be far worse. Tradesmen, as 
distinct from artisans and craftsmen , seem 
to lack any sense of dedication and pride, 
and their work habits can be a terrible 
nuisance. Although I now contract all 
plumbing and most electrical work, I still do 
almost everything else. Notonlydo I prefer 
to build cabinetry in a room prepared to my 
standards, I can also give customers the 
freedom to change plans as they see how 
the work progresses. For many people this 
is a rare luxury, and the benefits will ulti¬ 
mately accrue for the cabinetmaker who 
makes such a convenience possible. 

What happens when a customer calls 


to offer work that does not involve 
cabinetry? Acustomerforwhom I had built 
red oak kitchen cabinets with ceramic tile 
counters asked me to rebuild and tile a 
bathroom. This is a typical example of 
cross-reference work, and it can pose a 
real dilemma. Tile work on its own does not 
appeal to me, and bathroom remodeling is 
surely the most unpleasant of all jobs. If I 
have no time available the problem re¬ 
solves itself, but without that convenient 
escape I feel obliged to earn a wage as it 
comes. I took the job, and suggested a 
plan that included a panelled red oak vanity 
and a panelled enclosure for a fluorescent 
lamp overhead, thus bringing some wood¬ 
working into the project. The customer 
was very happy, and has since called 
again to offer more satisfying work else¬ 
where in the house. As is often the case, 
doing an unpleasant job became an in¬ 
vestment which has paid off well. 

Dealing with Clients 

Customers who come to a local crafts¬ 
man rather than to a commercial business 
fall in two categories. Most are people who 
take pleasure in fine woodwork, and who 
prefertraditional craftsmanship ratherthan 
fast, shoddy results. But some are only 
looking for a mechanic to do a job, on the 
presumption that a local man or woman 
will be cheaper and more accountable 


than a large commercial business. The 
presumption may be accurate in whole or 
in part, but these customers are after a 
bargain, not an artist. They are typically 
oblivious to details of workmanship, and 
they nag incessantly if the job takes even 
a day longer than they think it should. 

Because self-centered, annoying cli¬ 
ents are inevitable, it is vital to have a 
defense ready. The one that works—the 
only one—is to imagine that the customer 
really does care, and do as faultless a job 
as possible. While this very wholesome 
advice looks morally tidy on the printed 
page, it can be a terrible burden in the heat 
of distress. But a piece of fine woodwork¬ 
ing will last far longer than a vacuous, ill- 
tempered client, and someone will even¬ 
tually appreciate it. Small comfort at the 
moment, perhaps, but most of us expect 
our work to last forever. That is our legacy. 

Some customers will become involved 
almost to a fault. They fuss and fidget over 
the most minute details; they prescribe 
methods of joinery, design, or finishing 
whether they understand them or not, and 
they will specify materials and techniques 
that range from the silly to the bizarre or 
impossible. Though I prefer to work with¬ 
out a steady stream of instruction and 
advice, I have a private respect for cus¬ 
tomers who take so much interest. They 
are spending their money, often a lot of it, 



This job turned out to require more than just building the maple cabinets with marble 
countertops. The whole room had to be gutted, rewired and replumbed , and the ceiling 
and several floor joists replaced. 
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continued 


for an addition to their home, and it is hard 
to begrudge them a passionate involve* 
ment in the process. 

I supplied an assortment of finish 
samples to a customer who wanted a large 
order of black cherry cabinetry. The sample 
he chose was finished with wax over shel¬ 
lac, which I deemed entirely suitable for 
the purpose. He never asked what the 
finish was, because he assumed it to 
be polyurethane, for which he has a 
particular affinity. I learned this only later, 
when he remarked how well the finish has 
worn for the last several years. He attrib¬ 
uted the durability of the finish to the 
wonderful power of polyurethane, and I 
dared not destroy his faith. I do not use 
polyurethane, and in fact dislike it, but a 
moral deceit seems appropriate. It seems 
reasonable to avoid a conflict based on an 
arbitrary preference rather than on the 
actual performance of the finish, when the 
chemistry of the finish had never been 
specified. 

Another customer, on the basis of ad¬ 


vice from a friend, specified particle board 
as a countertop substrate. I do not use 
particle board for anything, and especially 
not on counters. I declined with a careful 
explanation, and the customer agreed to 
have plywood. 

Some matters are not so easily re¬ 
solved. A customer ordered a free-stand¬ 
ing cabinet and bookcase in panelled birch, 
but after the deal had been struck, she 
informed me that she wanted the cabinet 
doors done in a birch finished plastic lami¬ 
nate instead. I declined politely, suffered 
some mild abuse, and the job was off. 

I usually accommodate requests that 
do not conflict with good woodworking 
practice, but if a request is esthetically 
revolting, I try to suggest alternatives. A 
surprising number of customers make 
peculiar requests just to be involved, and 
they are often willing to consider other 
options. But when a customer insists on 
anything that is fundamentally unsound, 
there is no alternative but a hasty retreat. 
No matter how much the customer be¬ 


lieves in the virtue of his idea, it is the 
unhappy cabinetmaker who will be held 
accountable for the result. 

Anyjobcan give rise to complaints, and 
a majority of customers, whether their 
complaint is small or large, will be much 
relieved by a sympathetic hearing and a 
prompt response. Most complaints will be 
something trivial. One customer was dis¬ 
turbed at the apparent misalignment of 
pulls on adjacent cabinet doors, and he 
demonstrated the fault by using a box of 
biscuit mix as a straightedge. A steel square 
revealed the biscuit box to be the problem, 
and the matter was concluded. 

Some complaints are esthetic and have 
no solution. A customer was unhappy with 
the strong grain pattern on the panels of a 
pair of white oak doors. He had developed 
a taste for oak through his experience with 
oak grained plastic laminate, and he found 
solid hardwood bolder and more lively 
than his taste could accept. He calmed 
down after a brief discussion, but I suspect 
he still questions the pedigree of natural 
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wood. Another customer specified a hard 
finish inside drawers, so I applied two 
coats of gloss varnish. The odor lingered 
for a few weeks and offended his wife, who 
demanded that the drawers be replaced. I 
advised her to wait a month, which she did, 
and the odor vanished. Complaints are 
inevitable, and from the customer’s point 
of view, they are always legitimate. A quick, 
sympathetic response and a tolerance for 
silliness will resolve most of them. 

A Fair Wage 

No matter what you have read or been 
told, estimating is not a science, and it 
cannot be reduced to a formula. The most 
diligent attempt to make an accurate esti¬ 
mate will fail as often as it succeeds, but 
clients who ask for an estimate—as most 
will—deserve an honest effort to establish 
a base price. The old joke about estimating 
is still useful: make the most careful analysis 
possible of time and materials, then double 
that price to break even. Triple it if you 


expect to make a profit. There is also a 
rough guide—very rough—that carpenters 
sometimes use: the price of labor will be 
three times the cost of materials. These 
country maxims are amusing, but they can 
be frighteningly accurate. 

I estimate first by analysis, then by 
intuition. The intuitive estimate is usually 
higher by twenty to thirty percent, and has 
so far proved the most reliable. Because 
customers tend to regard an estimate as a 
firm price, I add a percentage before the 
fact to shore up the guesswork, then stay 
with the final figure unless the job gets way 
out of hand. Customers will usually pay for 
unexpected problems or significant 
changes of plan, but they will not have 
sympathy when an estimate was simply 
wrong. Any attempt to compensate for a 
bad estimate by raising the final price will 
generate ill will far in excess of the loss— 
if not at the moment, then certainly in the 
value of future work that will go to someone 
else. In the long run, underestimated jobs 


will be offset by jobs that return more than 
expected, and a satisfied clientele will 
provide adequate insurance againstocca- 
sional losses. 

Lawyers advise that everything should 
be in writing. I rarely put anything in writing 
but a final bill. This would be poor policy for 
a commercial business, but for most of my 
customers it is the only reasonable ap¬ 
proach. Any attempt to forecast a complex 
job on paper is as likely to fail as a complex 
estimate; the only result is the headache of 
doing more desk work than woodwork. 
Most customers are much more interested 
in what gets done than in a catalogue of 
what you propose to do, and a final bill is 
often the only way to sum up a job. This 
approach is doubtless a travesty of legal 
first principles, but my experience has so 
far justified my faith. An unreasonable 
customer will make trouble in spite of 
documentation, and the vast majority of 
honest, reasonable customers are happy 
enough to agree on a verbal contract with 
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MEISEL HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES 

WOODWORKERS HARDWARE 


Country Yardsticks 


#8574 Yardstick.S1.29/EA 

Scroll Saw 
Ptywood 

3mm (1/8") x2' x2' 

#8450 . S4.50/EA 

2-9 Sheets, . $3.50/EA 

Cookie Jar 

w/Metal Ud ^ 

#8633 Plastic Jar 8". 

.J3.99/EA 

#8635 Metal Lid. 

.S1.59/EA 

1/4" Basswood 
Boards 

#7293 3-1/2"x 16 linear 
feet.J13.95/EA 

Basswood 

Giue-Ups 

#8589 1 / 2" x 14" x36" 

.S10.95/EA 

#8592 t-1/8"x14"x36" 

.$15.50/EA 

Birch Candle Cup !§ 

#CC1 1-1/2" . .$2.90/10 
. $19.00/100 

Lazy 
Susans 

#LC3 3".S.95/EA 

#LC4 4". S1.30/EA 

#LC6 6".S2.29/EA 


Clipboard 

Clips 

#L5 3".. 
#ST6 6" 


. S.79/EA 

.S.95/EA 


l™ Too,h 

Hangers 

#S59 1-5/8" .$4.17/100 

Black 
Hammer 

Hinge w/Screws 


#1730 . 


Brass Plated 
Hinges 

#910 1" .. . 
#928 1-1/2" 

Screws for above 

#F125 #5 FI. Hd. 


$1.76/2 

$7.80/10 


$1.65/10 

$2.59/10 


$2.75/100 



Shaker* 

Pegs 

#7226 3-1/2". .$2.00/10 

.$15.00/100 

#7280 2-1/2". .$1.90/10 

.$13.90/100 

#7227 1-3/4". .$1.10/10 

.$7.60/100 

Birch Spindles 

#S6 5-3/4" .. . $.75/EA 
#S85 9".S.99/EA 

Spindles 

#S1 Birch 1-1/8"... 

.$1.65/10 

.$10.00/100 

#S4 Birch 1-1/2". 

.$1.70/10 

.$15.60/100 

#S10AK 1-1/8" . 

.$1.50/10 

.$12.00/100 

#S40AKl-1/2". 

.$2.40/10 

.$22.00/100 

Lamp Socket 

#940 Push Thru . $1.89/EA 
#941 Turn Knob. S2.59/EA 

Animal Eyes 

#8681 1-1/8"..$3.50/20 
#8682 1-1/2"..$4.00/20 

Chair Back Spindle 21" 


#1741 


Metal Wheels 

#1779 1-1/2". .$7.20/10 
#1780 2 " ... . $9.40/10 


#8147 Spindle $2.35/EA 

Metal Pails 2-1/4" 

#8710 Red.S1.09/EA 

#8711 Galvanized 

.SI .09/EA 

Synthetic 
Sheep 

Wool 60" Wlde^CL 

#8904 Sheep Wool .. 

. $9.95/YD 

12 yards or more. $7.95/YD 
Wood Hearts S||] 

#7379 1 "x3/16" . _ 

.$.59/10 

#7380 1 "x3/8" 

.$.79/10 

#7381 1-3/8"x 1/2" 

.$.99/10 

#7461 3"x3/8" 

.$3.75/10 

Brass J& 

Bottle {jprfe 

Opener 

#7641 . . . . >°'.'.S3.89/EA 
Grocery List 
Pad of 500 * 

#14P Buff Color ,$7'.99/EA 
#7430 Peach Color 
.S7.99/EA 


1" Grid Paper 

#8206 22"x34" 


$.B9/Sheet 


11I WM&M&SM pWi frl i i i 

Set&jgPfen Rtckafa ($14.72 vatet) w ertfr $r#c8y 
by pfeiw milt. 
m mi HQ & 

dM :heck « tkhwj order arid include: $4;,$S 
il« i :ii n < iiiiii/i/ii 
Alaska and iawaS $end $10,95 p&h Canada 
send *16,95 (U S.) m bsce# #$A o* 

ORDER T ' ae-eroers-Onty 

i-800-a4l-987C 
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The Business End continued 


room for both sides to negotiate along the 
way. An attorney told me 1 was naive and 
idealistic, and he was right. 

Customers will call, arrange a plan and 
a commitment of time, then change their 
mind entirely, or just vanish from the face 
of the earth without a trace. Customers will 
promise to decide on an estimate next 
week, and call three weeks later anxious 
for work to begin at once. Customers will 
pause in the middle of a job to eliminate 
some substantial componentthey no longer 
like, or they will double the work with a 
shopping list of bright ideas and an en¬ 
couragement to squeeze everything in. 
And so, like the airlines, we must overbook 
our clients. 

It is not possible to avoid overbooking 
and keep busy, and the necessity of 
overbooking means that inevitably there 



Wood Moisture Meter 

- Avoid Moisture Problems 
• Protect your Masterpiece 


Mini-Ligno 

$110 only 

Pochet-S'it 5'.v 

i-ici Cav, ana Pirv., lor 

'-■V and "ii- Measi/iixi Depth, 
also from Lignomat: 

Mini-Ligno E 

Range: 6, 7,..,36% 

Easy to use, sturdy 
instrument for the 
professional woodworker 
or serious hobbyist. Great for 
lumber, veneer, fiberbrds. Ask 
for free catalog on all moisture 
meters and accessories for kiln 
drying. Don’t waste money, time on 
wet wood, order a moisture meter now. 


Lignomat USA Ltd, 

503'257-9957 800 - 22 7-2105 


RO. Box 30145 PP 
Ponia-ic on 97230 



ALL-IN-ONE... 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 

As a FENCE w GUIDE, it attaches ten limes faster 
than C' clamping and won't surface mar wood. As a 
BAR CLAMP, the unique low profile jaws enable you 
to clamp butl-jointed comers (down to Vf material) 
and also allow edge clamping. These clamps always 
lay flat lor easy assembly set-ups. Worlds fastest, 
most versatile bar clamp! 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 

24" Grip.$24 95 

SO" Grip (panel size).$34 95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 800 428-3809 (Inside California) 
i 800 228-1806 (Outside CA and including Canada) 



ASSEMBir CLAW PING 



Masier Card. Visa, Check or Money Order In California, add 6% sales us* 


WE PAY FREIGHT wtthln Continental U.S.A. 


odman 


ROOMAN 4 COMPANY, INC 


965 W. VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES. CA 90015 
(213) 749-6441 


will be delays in scheduling. Although I 
often have work commitments six to nine 
months ahead, I rarely schedule more 
than eight weeks ahead, and even that is 
stretching the limits of reason. Customers 
who want me badly enough are always 
willing to wait, and those who can’t wait, 
don’t. Simple. 

Although most customers expect us to 
be busy, and indeed would be wary of 
anyone who was always available, they do 
not expect to be treated casually. For most 
of us, any particular client is just one of 
many, but for our clients, the relationship is 
them and us, one on one, and they expect 
at least a token acknowledgement of that 
fact. Nothing will annoy them more than 
telephone calls not returned, or home vis¬ 
its arranged and subsequently ignored. 
Because customer relations in the one- 
man shop are more personal than in a 
commercial business, we owe our cus¬ 
tomers the regular habit of courtesy. 

Within the past year I worked for sev¬ 
eral months on five jobs simultaneously. 
All of them involved a combination of field 
work and shop time, which provided a 
ready excuse for not being on the site 
everyday. I juggled jobs like a madman, 
and did enough for each client that they all 
saw steady, if slow progress. I made a 
point of keeping them all informed with a 
flexible version of the truth, and if results 
were not coming as quickly as they wished, 
at least they knew where they stood. Since 
overbooking is a necessity, not a fault that 
demands a cure, telephone time is a vital 
investment in goodwill. Some customers 
will take offense regardless, but they come 
as part of the package. They are knots in 
the wood, and if we can’t cut them out, we 
work around them. 

Turning an avocation to a profession 
has substantial rewards, but it will mean 
negotiating the legitimate demands of cli¬ 
ents who have no obligation to understand 
the vagaries of a one-man business. The 
chief difference between the professional 
woodworker and the talented amateur is 
not quality of work, but the added duty of 
public relations. By treating every customer 
with sympathetic courtesy, and learning to 
manipulate their interests in a creative, 
practical fashion, it is possible to maintain 
a high standard of performance and still 
preserve the pure pleasure of fine wood¬ 
working. (PW| 































































































MY WOODWORKING SHOP MAKES ME 
$300 WEEKLY, PART TIME. 
YOURS CAN, TOO! 


You've heard of “the woodworker 
who was a real butcher!’ It’s true for 
many years I was a meat cutter in a 
butcher shop in Erie, Pennsylvania. But 
several years ago the poor economy in 
the Erie area forced me to look for a 
new job. 

I looked for months. Nothing was 
available. My situation was so bad we 
were getting calls from collection 
agencies. Each time the phone rang my 
wife would begin to cry. 

I was sitting at the kitchen table very 
late one snowy night in December. I 
couldn't sleep, my checkbook was over¬ 
drawn, bills were piling up and the bank 
was threatening to foreclose on our 
home. 

While I was sitting there, I began 
remembering the advice a very 
successful man by the name of Ed from 
Waterford, Pennsylvania once gave me. 
He said, “Rick, If you want to succeed, 
make a living, don’t just earn a living. In 
other words, work for yourself, BE 
YOUR OWN BOSS!’ This man should 
know! He was 89 years old and a self- 
made millionaire. 

“Make a living?” That night it came 
to me. For years my wife, Amy, and I 
went to all the local craft shows. We 
loved them. We admired the beautiful 
handmade woodcrafts. Fact is, I’ve 
enjoyed woodworking ever since I was 
a boy. I told Amy many times, “When I 
retire and have more time I want to 
make handmade wooden toys and gifts.” 

It was just before Christmas and 
there were many local craft shows, so 
we started going to each of them. We 
watched what items were selling well 
and asked a lot of questions. After 
gathering all the information we could, 
we went to work. 

In an abandoned pigeon coop with an 
old borrowed saw and some scrap 
lumber, we designed seven very 
unusual items, among others, which we 
thought would have great sales appeal. 
After cutting each on our old band saw, 
hand sanding them smooth and painting 
them in many colors, we loaded them 
into our old Chevy station wagon and 
went to our first craft show in 
Waterford, Pennsylvania. 


We were so excited we arrived an 
hour earlier than the rest of the crafters 
to make sure we were ready before the 
show started. 

Amy and I sat in our booth anxiously 
watching the people look at our hand¬ 
made woodcrafts. A well dressed lady in 
a red dress picked up one of our blue 
cat doorstops and said, “Oh, how cute. 
This is just what I’ve been looking for.” 
Our first sale, $9.95. That was just the 
start. Next we sold one of our Canadian 
geese items for $5.95, then two unique 
toy trucks to an elderly lady who wanted 
to give them to her grandson. 

At the end of the day we looked into 
our cash box. We’d made over $600! 

We were so happy we treated 
ourselves to a prime rib dinner for the 
first time in fourteen months! 

We have some friends, Bob and 
Nancy Williams, from Fairview, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Bob is a 25-year-old school 
teacher, so of course they needed an 
extra income to help with the family 
expenses. Bob asked me if I would help 
them get started with a money making 
woodworking business. 

Amy and I spent several weeks 
helping them turn their garage into a 
workshop. We gave them many designs 
which were very profitable for us, and 
information on which shows to attend. 

Now, eighteen months later, they 
have a very successful craft business 
attending shows in the summer months 
when Bob isn't teaching. Nancy keeps 
the business going in the winter 
attending the local Christmas shows 
and filling mail orders. 

This isn’t some kind of “Get Rich 
Quick” deal. No way. There’s plenty of 
room for everyone in crafting. I won’t be 
competing with you and you won’t be 
competing with me. That’s why Amy 
and I would enjoy showing you how you 
can start your own craft business using 
your basic woodworking and painting 
skills. You can go as far as you want... 
profits are virtually unlimited! 

HERE IS WHAT I’LL SEND YOU 

I’ve put all my successful designs, 
plans, patterns and step-by-step instruc¬ 
tions into one fact filled Guide . 


You’ll learn... 

■ How to begin with a small amount 
of money. 

■ What tools you will need. I’ll give 
you an exact list. 

■ What designs are the best sellers. 

■ What type of lumber and hardware 
to use and where to buy it. 

■ How to give your crafts that 
personal touch that will increase 
sales by 80%. 

■ How to find and choose the right 
shows. 

■ How to set up books and records. 

■ How to avoid the mistakes that I 
made... and save hundreds of 
dollars. 

I’LL ALSO INCLUDE... 

■ THIRTY-FIVE (35) of my show- 
tested fast selling woodcrafts in easy-to- 
copy full size plans, with actual 
photographs of each finished item. 

I’ll send you the complete guide to 
examine for 30 days. A full month! 

There is absolutely no risk to you. 

NONE. 


MY GUARANTEE IS SIMPLE 

1. Write your name and address on a 
plain piece of paper and enclose a 
check for $12.95. BUT POSTDATE 
YOUR CHECK 30 DAYS IN ADVANCE. 
That way it’s not cashable by us or 
anyone for a full month. THERE IS 
ABSOLUTELY NO RISK TO YOU. 

2. I’ll send you the WOODCRAFTING 
FOR PROFIT guide immediately. 

Read it. If you are not absolutely 
satisfied, return it within 30 days. I 
WILL PROMPTLY RETURN YOUR 
ORIGINAL UNCASHED CHECK. NO 
QUESTIONS, NO DELAYS, NO 
EXCUSES. This is the fairest way I 
know to help you get started. 


To order, send your name, address, 
and postdated check to Rick Gundaker, 
8042-A Old Oliver Rd., Erie, PA 16509. 

© 1990 Rick Gundaker 



The Finishing Forum 


T he Finishing Forum is an on¬ 
going discussion about the art 
of wood finishing, if you have a 
question or a problem to solve, we'd 
like to help. If you have a tip or a 
secret formula to share or if you’ve 
recently tried a new finishing 
product, write to: The Finishing 
Forum c/o Popular Woodworking , 
1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 
94520. Letters may be edited for 
publication. 


Reader Feedback 

Source Assistance 

As an avid woodworker and a retired 
biologist, perhaps I can help in suggesting 
a source of supply for Haematoxylin (the 
spelling I am more familiar with). George 
Frank described it in your November Issue 
("Staining Maple") as hard to locate. 

Haematoxylin in variousformulations is 
probably the most common dye used in 
routine staining of thinly sectioned animal 
tissue for microscopic examination. Many 
high school biology teachers and certainly 
any public health laboratory or college 
biology department could advise of a 
supplier. A scientific supply house, listed 
in the yellow pages under "Laboratory 
Equipment and Supplies," would be a more 
likely and cheaper source than a drug¬ 
store. 

In ordering, it is important to specify the 
basic dye and to avoid prepared formula¬ 
tions which are likely to carry the inventor's 
name such as Harris's, Ehrlich's or 
Heidenheim's Haematoxylin. 

Roy E. Drinnan 
Musquodoboit Harbour, Nova Scotia 

Another Cause of "Fisheyes" 

In the answer to Ken Irvin ("Something 
Fishy," The Finishing Forum, PW #57) 
regarding "fisheyes" in varnish, you missed 
one possibility of silicon contamination: 
hand lotions. 

George Frank trained in the great wood 
finishing shops of Europe during the 1920 ! s 
and 30's. Over the next 40 years he ran his 
own shops in Paris and New York. He is the 
author of Wood Finishing with George Frank 
(Sterling Publishing Co., 387 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10016-8810). 


We had to be extremely careful of these 
at McGowan Cabinets in Forest Lake, MN, 
where I used to work. We lacquered new 
work—chiefly oval picture frames and many 
types of straight mouldings. 

Florence Cox 
Prescott, Arizona 

Questions and Answers 

A Successful Mission 

I am about to make some “mission" 
furniture which I have fallen in love with 
lately. The construction of the pieces I 
havein mindseemssimpleenough. I have 
read H.H. Windsor’s book Mission Furni¬ 
ture: How to Make It, but it was published 
around 1910 and suggests as an oak stain 
the use of catechu, whateverthat is, treated 
with “a solution of bichromate of potash," 
all of which seems pretty medieval to me. 

What I want to know is: did Gustav 
Stickley and his followers fill their oak 
pieces? Was mission furniture always 
stained? Was the depth of the stain uni¬ 
form or were chairs, for instance, darker or 
lighter than, say, tables? Lastly, could you 
suggest some stains (manufacturers, col¬ 
ors, etc.) I might use? 

Albert DiBartolomeo 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Due to my European background I have 
no experience with “mission” furniture. So, 
before answering your letter, I decided to 
investigate the subject, i finally located an 
antique dealer who told me that he had, in 
stock, nearly 200 mission pieces. He cer¬ 
tainly did! Mr. D. Magner, owner of the 
store located at 309 Henry St., Brooklyn, 
and his assistant, David Allen who does 
the actual refinishing of the mission pieces, 
were both extremely knowledgeable about 
mission furniture. 

Thanks to them, and a good deal more 
research in the direction they pointed me, 
I can confidently answer your query on the 
proper way to finish mission furniture. 

All mission furniture was not finished 
the same. The colors vary from light 
brown (toastcolor) to dark blackish-brown. 
The finishes vary, too. The best pieces 
have a very pleasing, extremely smooth 
surface that was apparently achieved by 
fine sanding and finely rubbed coatings. 


Others were not so smooth; neither the 
sanding nor the finish rub had been done 
well. In this group, some had filler, some 
not. 

To duplicate the finish of the better 
mission style furniture I would suggest that 
you first (as I always do) experiment on 
samples. Soak these samples with plain 
commercial ammonia; that was definitely 
one of the ingredients early finishers used 
for coloring. Also try a weak solution of 
bichromate of potash (100 grams in a liter 
of warm water), with walnut crystals. Among 
these three you will very probably obtain 
the basic color you want. 

The most unpredictable of the three is 
the bichromate; it will act differently on 
different woods. To compensate for the 
difference, the turn-of-the-century 
craftsman pre-stained the wood with cat¬ 
echu extract or logwood extract also known 
as campeche; there is a modern, refined 
version called hemotoxilin (see "Source 
Assistance” above). On pre-stained wood, 
the bichromate produces deeper colors, 
so it should be watered down until the 
proper shade is attained. The basic color is 
then modified further with the application 
of a filler stain, and still further with a 
colored wax. 

The filler stain is quite simple. Take 
powdered whiting and mix it with asphal- 
tum paint; then liquefy it with mineral spir¬ 
its. Whiting is a powdered limestone con¬ 
sisting mostly of fossil shells; asphaltum 
paint is a by-product of oil refining (calling 
it liquefied tar is close to the truth). When 
mixed with whiting, it colors the whiting 
and makes an excellent filler. The tinted 
whiting will partially fill the pores and the 
asphaltum paint will give a pleasant hue to 
the oak. Be sure to rub off all excess filler 
with a rough rag. 

The final finish can be either varnish or 
shellac; I saw pieces finished both ways. 
Whichever finish is used, after the final 
rubbing the pieces were more frequently 
than not treated with tinted wax. Research 
indicates that the wax was tinted red with 
alcanet root soaked in the turpentine that 
was then used to melt the wax. Nearly all 
of the mission pieces I have seen have this 
faint reddish glow. 

George Frank 
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NEW! 


MAJOR ADVANCE IN 
FORSTNER BIT DESIGN 


10-pc. FORSTNER BIT SET 

All with Saw-Teeth 


#10-1336 


ft 


All bits 3!/2 n overall with 2 fe" shanks. Precision Ground. 
HRC50-52. Sizes: V, mMW, 1^,1^, 1 5 /s M , 1W, 1%", 2, 
2V&" in handsome wood case. 

16-pc. FORSTNER BIT SET 




#10-1330 


SAW TEETH 

ELIMINATE OVERHEATING, 
ELIMINATE BURNING 
AND CUT FASTER 
WITHOUT LOSS 
OF ANY 
FORSTNER 
BIT FUNCTION 


7-pc.CONVENTIONAL 
FORSTNER 
BIT SET 


_jk 

Sizes over 1W* with Saw-Teeth 

All bits 3Vi' overall with 3 /e" shanks. Precision Ground. 

HRC50-52. Sizes: 1/4" through 2 W in wood case. 




#10-1325 


All bits overall with %' shanks. 
Precision Ground. HRC50-52. 

Sizes: 1/4" through 1" in wood case. 


#10-1350 


SAW-TOOTH 
JUMBO FORSTNER BITS 

Complete Set of 8 
SAVE 
OVER 

$105.00 _R 

3 

1/2" Shanks: 

6" O/A 


10-1316 

10-1317 

10-1318 

10-1319 

10-1320 

10-1321 

10-1322 

10-1323 


$22.99 

24.99 

26.99 

28.99 

30.99 

32.99 

34.99 

36.99 


plus s/h: 1 Bit $4.00: ea. add! bit S2.00 


22-pc. HSS TAPERED DRILL, 
COUNTERSINK/BORE, 

STOP COLLAR SET 




NEW! 

SUPPLE 

SUEDE 

LEATHER 

WORKSHOP 

APRON 


5-pc. JUMBO BRAD POINT 
DRILL SET 

Specially Priced 

#04-0115 



# 05-0007 NEW! 

For Screw Sizes #5,6, 7.8,9,10,12. Wood case included. 


#03-0003 

2rx33". 4 pockets. 


9/16", 5/8", 3/4", 7 8”, 1" with -' g" shanks. 


"NO HASSLE 30-DA Y MONEY BACK GUARANTEE" 
VISA/MC TOLL FREE 1-800-666-7227 Dept. PW-031 (Incl. Canada) 

DOLLAR TRADING CORP., Dept.PW-031, P.O. Box 68666, Indianapolis, IN 46268 


(IN and CT Buyers Please Add Sales Tax) 











Book Reviews 


by Hugh Foster 


After reading a recent issue of Popular 
Woodworking , a friend commented, "Fos¬ 
ter, haven’t you ever read a woodworking 
book that you didn’t think we should buy?” 
Yes, of course, but there are so many good 
ones I don’t need to review anything lesser 
unless it’s a real rip-off. My reviews are 
usually purchase recommendations. Right 
now, however, I’d like to deal with the most 
blatant rip-off I’ve seen in recent publica¬ 
tions. 

A review copy of How and Where to 
Get Free Wood for your Home Shop 
Projects recently arrived at Popular 
Woodworking. The publisher suggested 
that he’d advertise in the magazine in 
exchange for a favorable review, which 
strikes me as dishonest, especially when 
the work is barely more than a long maga¬ 
zine article. Its 14V 2 pages of double¬ 
spaced type would yield about five 
magazine pages of the type you’re reading 
right now. If the information were valuable 
I’d have no complaint about the $9.95 
cover price, but it mainly consists of tips 
like “Gather skids and pallets.” Now, by the 
time you’ve pulled them apart and removed 
the nails, cut around the nail holes to get 
the pieces you need, and glued both 
lengthwise and edgewise to get your 
panels, you’ll have spent more in glue and 
time then you would have for the wood. 
Buyer beware. The author and publisher 
appear to believe that there’s a sucker 
bom every minute, andthatawhole bunch 
of them are woodworkers. I’m omitting the 
author and publisher of this one specifically 
to help you avoid it. If the title sounds too 
good to be true, it probably is. 

Fine Woodworking Design Book Five 

(Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470-5506) 186 
pp., paperback, $19.95 

The direction of this volume is indicated 
by its opening quotation—“I made my things 
because they weren’t here. I knew that if I 
didn’t make them they would never be 
here, and I very much wanted them to be 
here.” (Emmett E. Day) These projects 
really made me stop and wonder. How 
were they made? Some seem almost su- 

Hugh Foster is an Engiish teacher and a 
woodworker in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


perhuman, like the art you might see on a 
tour of a great museum. Nearly forty pages 
are devoted to an essay by Scott Landis 
about the woodworking arts in the Pacific 
Northwest. The piece is excellent, but I’d 
rather have had another masterfully pho¬ 
tographed forty pages of exquisite wood¬ 
working. There may not be a project here 
that you’re likely to copy, but you won’t go 
away from the book uninspired. 

Carving Wood Signs by Stephen P. 
Baldwin. (SignCraft, Box 06031, Ft. Myers, 
FL 33906) 91 pp., $13.00 paperback 

I’ve read treatments of relief caving that 
were fancier, more elaborate and exciting 
than this one, but none better. Baldwin is a 
professional sign carver, meaning he earns 
his daily bread doing what he shows us 
how to do. He knows his craft, and lots of 
tricks to help the work go better. His sug¬ 
gestions about every aspect of sign carv¬ 
ing, from layout through chisel selection to 
business practice, will be quite useful to 
readers who want to know more about 
carving. The section on sharpening is as 
good as I’ve ever encountered on the topic 
of keeping your gouges and skews sharp. 
The book is small, but Baldwin writes very 
clearly, and the content is both useful and 
inspirational. 

Band Saw Basics by Mark & Gene 
Duginske. Router Basics by Patrick 
Spielman. (Sterling Publishing Co., 387 
Park Ave. South, New York, NY 10016) 
Each is 128 pp., $9.95 paperback 

For a few years now, Sterling has been 
publishing a series of Handbooks on 
power tools. While they’ve been superior 
to other treatments, they are sometimes 
pretty advanced. What do you do when 
you don’t want to go through hundreds of 
pages? Most of the material in their new 
Basics series seems new, and its presen¬ 
tation is more easily understood. At first I 
was skeptical, but I’ll probably be reaching 
for these books far more often than I will for 
either of their Handbooks . Both books, 
especially the router volume, are full of jigs 
and fixtures that will help you get maximum 
use from these power tools. The brothers 
Duginske probably know more about the 
band saw than any other two humans, and 


Spielman is at his best when discussing 
routers and router jigs. You’re almost sure 
to be a better woodworker after perusing 
these volumes. 

The Woodworker’s Index by Clifford 
Field. (Pirahna[sic] Publications, Box930, 
Leadville, CO 80461) xiv + 52 pp., $12.95 
spiralbound paperback 

The Woodworker’s Index is billed as 
the ideal way to find just about any wood¬ 
working information. Eleven magazines 
are indexed here from 1985 through the 
present. The contents are first listed under 
general categories. The author suggests 
that to find an article about dining room 
tables, look first under furniture , then un¬ 
der tables, and finally dining. Sure enough, 
when I got to dining, there were references 
to eleven different plans. This book could 
be very useful, although I foresee some 
frustration arising from the fact that prob¬ 
ably none of us has at hand, or knows 
where to get, some of the magazines re¬ 
ferred to in the Index. Still, the possibilities 
are unlimited—Field could make his ex¬ 
cellent index available in computer disk 
format. After paying an initial price, we’d 
be able to buy an annual update, and 
before too many years, we’ll be able to 
look up any woodworking project ever 
published. Right now, these 104 superbly 
organized columns of information are sure 
to drive readers to their library in quest of 
plans. You need a copy, if not for yourself, 
for your local woodworker’s guild library. 

The Marquetry Manual by William A. 
Lincoln. (Linden Publishing Inc., 3845 N. 
Blackstone, Fresno, CA 93726) 272 pp., 
$19.95 paperback 

It takes a good bit of gumption to pub¬ 
lish a work that so nearly parallels one as 
fine as Ramond’s Marquetry (published 
about a year ago by Taunton). While that 
book was hardcover, beautifully bound, a 
work of art in its own right, and extremely 
expensive, this one is paperback, practi¬ 
cal, efficient and affordable. It’s illustrated 
with black and white photos, although 
there’s a nice section in color. The in¬ 
structions here are very clear. Unlike 
Ramond’s, this is the kind of book I can 
imagine taking into the shop. [PW] 
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Another “buy 1 tool get our 220 page tool free” offer. 


Just a few of the unique woodworking tools of 
the 3,500 others available from our most versa¬ 
tile tool, the 1991 Garrett Wade Catalog. 

The 220 page catalog is Free with any order 
from this aa. Or if you would just like the 
catalog, send us $4.00 with your name and 
address. 

A / 2 Band Saw Books by Mark Duginske 
Learn what makes your bandsaw tick. Tune-up 
and maintenance; blade selection, tracking and 
tensioning; plus cutting methods for various 
woods and other materials. Hundreds of tips 
and shortcuts. Unlock your saw's potential. 

02L09.03 Band Saw Basics 5 9-95 

16L04.02 Band Saw Hand book $16.95 

B / The Saw Setting Gauge That Can Be 
Read From Any Position 
Most gauges have at least one or two main 
weaknesses. They either rest partially on the 
insert plate which is usually not the same 
height as the main table, or are so thin that it is 
difficult to ensure that teeth are being gauged 
at the top of the arc. This gauge is made from 
machined Vd* thick Aluminum and is 9" long. 
With 14" graduations on one end and W on the 
other, it will indicate any height from 14" to 
2". Most useful for table saws but also handy 
for routers. The markings are vertical on one 
face and horizontal on the other, so you can 
read them easily and accurately. 

71K26.02 Saw Setting Gauge $16.95 

D/ Out 202GF Gap Filling Glue Fills Gaps 
It has a very high solids content so that small 
gaps in our joinery are actually filled - with 
strength. And the “squeeze-out” beads right up 
and chips off when dry. No soaking in to ruin 
finishes. Dries to a light tan. Water clean-up. 

62J01.01 lpt. 202GF $ 6.95 

62J01.03 lqt. 202GF $12.50 

C / fu/' Super Narrow Blades 
You may have never seen a blade like this. A 
24tpi raker style, it produces smooth cuts 
while making incredibly tight turns. We rec¬ 
ommend using our Cool Blocks with these deli¬ 
cate blades, because they can be set closer to the 
blade without danger of overheating. 

Cabinetmaker’s Special Bandsaw Blades 
A Garrett Wade exclusive. They look like “skip 
tooth” blades. But each tooth is actually 
formed as a hook, with every 5 th tooth an unset 
raker. The result is a very smooth cutting blade 
that feeds easily. >4" blade is for general work, 
and W for resawing and heavy straight sawing. 

93 Yi 1 Blades (Delta 14" and copies) 

33K11.01 Ms" Scroll $15.95 

33K11.02 W(4tp i) Cabinet SI 1.95 

33K11.03 i4"{3 tpi) Cabinet $12.95 



80" Blades (Sears 12") 


33K12.01 

Mr/' Scroll 

$14.95 

33K12.02 

M" Cabiner 

$10.95 

33K12.03 

! j" Cabiner 

$11.95 

72" Blades (Shopsmith) 


33K13-01 

Mu " Scroll 

$13.40 

33K13.02 

Vd' Cabiner 

$10.25 

33K13.03 

Yf Cabinet 

S 10.95 


E / The “Blind Nailer” Used To Be A Staple 
In Every Finish Carpenter’s Tool Box 
This unique tool allows you to set nails or brads 
invisibly. Slip the special chisel, with its finger 
nail shaped cutting edge, into the positioning 
jig and tighten the clamping screw. Place the 
flat sole on the wood and strike the end of the 
chisel with a firm tap with the palm of your 
hand. The Blind Nailer will lift a perfect small 
chip from the surface. Hammer your nail or 
brad in and then glue the chip back in place. 

44K0I.03 Blind Nailer $15.95 

F / Special Bandsaw “Cool Blocks” Prolong 
Blade Life & Increase Accuracy 
Made of a special graphite impregnated Phe¬ 
nolic laminate, this set of 4 replaces your upper 
and lower side blade guides. Cool Blocks run 
cooler and are more slippery than conventional 
steel guides. Since they can be set actually 
touching the blade, they give you better con¬ 
trol of the cut. 


Model 

33K09.0r*A” Delta 14" $11-95 

33K09.02“B” Sears 12" $11.95 

33K09.04“D” Shopsmith $12.95 

33K09.05“E” Old Sears (W'Rd.) SI 1.95 


33K09.06“F”Jet 14" (fits Delta copies) S11.95 
33K09.09“K” New Tilt-Head Sears S16.95 



Garrett Wade Co., Inc. 

161 Avenue of the Americas 
New York. NY 10013 Dept. 129 
Call Toll Free 800-221-2942 
(NY 212-807-1757 No Collect Calls Please) 

Please send me these Garrett Wade cools and include a FREE 

1991 Catalog with my order. (Prices good until September 14, 1991) 

Name t- 

A jdrcis- 

Ciiv_Slate:-Zip:- 

□ Check or Money Order Card Number 

□ Vita □ MmihCihJ 

□ American Express ________________ 

Expiration Dale.- 



STOCK # 

QTY. 

DESCRIPTION 

PRICE 

TOTAL 

GW 

1 

1991 Catalog (free with order from this ad) 

$4 

00 






































Sub Total 

New York Residents add applicable Sales Tax , T 

Shipping & Handling: S2.90 for order total up to $ 10 

R10 for $10.01 ct> $20 Shipping 

$4.95 for $20.01 to Sill _ . 

$6.25 forover$50 GrandTotal 




























































Tried and True 


by Graham Blackburn 


Clamps, Cramps, & Pinvises 


Every woodworker knows “you can never have too many 
clamps.” The truth of this maxim usually hits home right at (~ZZZ 
the moment when you're in the middle of a clamping-up — 
operation and realize you don’t have sufficient clamps to do \ 
the job. And yet, in any shop that’s been around awhile, the ^ 
number of clamps visible is certain to be awe-inspiring to a 
novice, who simply can’t imagine what all those long pipe things 
are for. 

Getting a Grip on Things 

There's not much that can be done completely freehand in 
woodworking—it’s almost impossible to do anything accurately 
unless the workpiece is firmly secured. To deal with this problem 
the standard cabinetmaker’s bench has gradually developed into 
a very efficient holding tool, equipped with all manner of devices 
for securing the work in progress (Tried and True, Popular 
Woodworking #50, August/September 1989). But there are many 
occasions when work must be very tightly held—even com¬ 
pressed—for which the workbench is of little or no help. For these 
instances a whole range of freestanding holding devices has 
been developed, including an astonishing variety of clamps (or 
cramps as they are known in Britain), and many other contrap¬ 
tions ranging from items big enough to grasp entire doors to tools 




u eer-made clamps 



factory-made (with extension) 



from a simple device used in making handles (Figure 1). The 
earliest known examples of tool handle clamps are found in those 
parts of America settled by the Dutch, and the word itself derives 
from the Dutch klamp. In Britain, where there was little Dutch 
influence (and where tool handle clamps are almost unknown), 
the spelling has remained “cramp,” reflecting its origin in the older 
German words krampe and chrampf. 

Designed to hold a piece of wood forworking in the round with 
a drawknife, the tool handle clamp easily becomes a regular 
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Figure 6- Hand 
Vise and Pin Vise 



Figure 7. 
Joiner’s Dogs 


wooden clamp by making the fixed point movable to accommo¬ 
date different length workpieces. There are innumerable varia¬ 
tions on this simple theme—different ways to make the foot 
adjustable, different methods of attaching the screw, different 
ways of extending the stock or bar. 

Handscrews are considerably more sophisticated and can 
cause problems for those unfamiliar with their working. They 
consist of two wooden screws inserted from opposite ends into a 
pair of wooden arms. One passes through a plain hole near the 
center of one arm and on through a tapped hole near the center 
of the other arm. The second screw is tapped through this arm but 
turns freely in a blind hole in the first arm. Both screws tighten the 
grip, but you must take care to turn them in unison or the arms will 
be forced out of parallel and soon bind. 

Metal Bar Clamps & Adjustable Handscrews 

If you have a screwbox (see Tried and True, Popular Wood¬ 
working #48) you can make these tools, but factory-made 
versions are now far commoner. Like their wooden counterparts, 
metal bar clamps have been made in a great variety of designs. 
Most of these—carpenters’ clamps, builders’ clamps, cabinet¬ 
makers’ clamps, joiners’ clamps, pianomakers’ clamps, sash 
clamps, finishing clamps, and so on—merely reflect differences 
in size, length and sturdiness. The biggest difference comes with 
the newest variety—the pipe clamp. For the price of a separately 



bought headll land foot, and any convenient length of pipe, 
you’ve got a^-^quick and inexpensive clamp. But much is 
lost in rigidity and stability, and the remedy may require buying 
accessories, thereby offsetting the pipe clamp’s main advantage. 

The term adjustable handscrew refers usually to the type with 
metal screws that run through pivoting sleeves in the arms. The 
design was patented by Jorgenson® and they are often simply 
called Jorgensons (Figure 2). The pivoting screw allows the arms 
to tighten out of parallel, making their operation easier and 
permitting clamping of objects without parallel surfaces. 

Specialized Clamps 

Figure 4 shows a nineteenth century form using a single screw 
and two leaves which are fixed to the upper arm and ride through 
slots in the lower arm in order to keep the two arms parallel. This 
clamp is related to the more common double-screwed veneer 
vise. Another single-screw clamp, known simply as a wood 
clamp (Figures), is the forerunner of the now universal C-clamp, 
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Tried and True 


presses, often capable of holding 4’ by 8’ sheets, but smaller, 
more convenient versions can easily be made for the home shop. 
Equally useful are benches or tables set up to contain a series of 
pipe or bar clamps recessed in the top surface so that large 
panels, doors, frames and even carcases can be clamped up. 

Clamping Techniques 

The prime rule when using any clamp is to ensure that it 
doesn't mar the workpiece. Plastic pads are available that slip 
over the jaws of pipe clamp fittings, but keep blocks of soft wood 
on hand for other unprotected metal (and even wooden) shoes 
and jaws. The second rule is to avoid over-clamping and unequal 
clamping. Ideally, surfaces to be joined should mate perfectly 
without being forced into position by the use of clamps, and 
severe pressure is seldom needed for a good glue bond. When 
the surfaces mate well, excessive pressure merely squeezes out 
the glue and “starves” the joint. If the joint is poorly prepared and 
you need extreme pressure to bring the surfaces together, both 
misalignment and starved joints are likely. 

When the joint is well prepared, misalignment can occur if 
clamps are poorly positioned. Always test for squareness and 
winding when clamping up framework, and adjust the clamps as 
shown in Figure 9 if necessary. Clamps can be heavy, and their 
weight alone can have an effect on the workpiece; what looks 
square clamped up may not be when you remove the clamps. 

For extra length, you can bolt bar clamps together with their 
feet removed—both ends of the unified clamp now being adjust¬ 
able. And you can hook the feet of pipe clamps over one another 
if a longer length of pipe is not handy. For very long pipe, you’ll 
need support in the middle of the length, but take care that the 
support does not act as a fulcrum and press the work out of shape. 


which is known as a G-clamp in Britain. Like bar clamps, C- 
clamps can be screwed or cam-operated and come in a huge 
range of sizes, from tiny 1" models to giant versions used in 
industries beyond woodworking. 

Saw vises, both the wooden kind designed to be held in a 
bench vise as well as the adjustable metal kind, are well known 
types of clamp. Hand vises and pin vises (Figure 6) are found in 
great variety and often the subject of large collections. 

The joiner's dog, 2" to 4" long (Figure 7), is handy for driving 
into the ends of boards to keep them together while gluing. The 
wedge shape of the points pulls the boards closer the further you 
drive them in. The joiners’ dog is closely related to all sorts of other 
woodworking dogs such as cant dogs, hewing dogs, ring dogs, 
and strake dogs, all of which are much larger and used simply for 
holding large pieces like logs or parts of wheels. 

The clave (Figure 8) is basically a receptacle in which the 
workpiece is wedged; it can be adapted for almost any size 
object—even the floor can become a clave. Instrument makers 
have developed specialized clamps that can be useful in a 
general shop. Violin clamps are the best known and simplest, 
consisting of nothing more than a threaded rod with round blocks 
at each end, one being fixed and the other adjustable. 

Perhaps the largest holding devices are those used as veneer 
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hand and revolve one around the other. The jaws will remain 
parallel whether you’re opening or closing them. When the 
opening is close to what you need, position the handscrew on the 
work and tighten the jaws by turning the inner screw first, followed 
by a turn of the outer screw as shown in Figure 10. This last turn 
levers the jaw over and onto the wood, and should only be very 
slight. If you need to turn it more, you should first make the jaws 
more nearly parallel and closer onto the work. Maintaining as 
much parallelism as possible is the goal. Jorgenson® handscrews 
relieve you of this burden, but be aware that unevenly adjusted 
jaws will have the same misaligning effect as unevenly applied 
bar clamps—an effect that may sometimes, however, be needed 
and used to advantage. 

Keep all wooden jaws on a#y clamps planed smooth and 
clean. A light coat of wax will help prevent glue adhesion, but it will 
also increase the likelihood of unparallel jaws slipping off the 
workpiece when tightened. It’s therefore a good inhibitor of 
careless and excessive clamping. 

Simple Holding Devices 

Apart from the many holding devices common to most modern 
benches—such as catch pins, movable bench dogs, holdfasts, 
deadmen, and a variety of attached vises—there are items that 


bench hook or side rest (see Figure 11), used for providing a 
support for work being sawn on the bench. 

There is a whole class of holding devices with purpose¬ 
shaped jaws designed to match what needs to be held, and which 
in turn are designed to be held either in a bench vise or in another 
clamp, which itself may be held in a bench vise. 

Sticking boards (Figure 12) may also be purpose-made and 
are the traditional method of securing work that is too small to be 
held in any other way. The board may be built up or rabbeted, and 
it may be held on the bench by a holdfast, between dogs, or in the 
vise by means of a keel attached to its underside. It may even be 
made adjustable with the addition of a sliding fence. Bridge 
clamping is another useful technique for awkwardly shaped 
pieces that can’t be held any other way. The idea is to clamp a 
stout bridge piece that connects the work and an equally thick 
auxiliary piece (Figure 13). 

Clamping picture frames is a branch of woodworking that has 
developed virtually its own tool kit, but every woodworker ought 
to be familiar with the various proprietary corner clamps available, 
as well as factory-made and user-made belt, strap, and rope 
clamps that work with ratchets or simple tourniquets. Finally, 
don’t forget that wedges may be used to hold many things, from 
tiny pieces on the bench to large objects like doors.R 
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Project for the Shop 





by B. William Bigelow 

Woodworking may be much more hazardous to health today 
than it was in grandfather’s time. High speed saws, routers and 
sanders have increased our exposure to dust and noise to the 
extent that we should consciously take more precautions than 
grandpa did. 

Earlier woodworkers surfaced stock with hand planes and 
fashioned mouldings with specialty planes and scrapers. Cutting 
was done largely by hand, and smoothing was accomplished with 
broken glass, planes and scrapers. Today we surface with 
motor-driven planers and jointers. High speed saws and routers 
are the mainstay of our cutting tools. Nowadays we employ 
sanders whirring at 12,000 rpms for smoothing operations much 
more frequently than scrapers and hand planes. 

Hand methods are slower, but they’re also quieter and cleaner. 
The waste chips are large and contribute little to the airborne 
particles circulating in our shops. Powered woodworking is faster, 


B. William Bigelow teaches woodshop in the Industrial Arts Depart¬ 
ment at Contoocook Valley Regional High School in Peterborough , 
New Hampshire. 



sometimes more accurate, but definitely noisier and dustier. We 
should be concerned about irritating airborne dust. High speed 
cutting edges make smaller chips, and the dust is flung into the 
air by the circular motion of the cutting edge and the machine 
motor’s cooling fan. Without dust removal or respiratory protec¬ 
tion, you’re breathing directly from the dust cloud. Experts can tell 
us exactly how harmful that is, but common sense should be 
enough to warn us that breathing that dust is irritating and 
eventually unhealthy. 

We can take steps to lower the hazard. When skill and time 
permit, choose hand tools instead of power tools. Many wood¬ 
workers “rediscover” the high quality and efficiency of hand tools 
after using powered equipment for a few years. But most of us like 
and need our power tools, and don’t plan to give them up. We can 
develop dust removal systems for our shop that will cut down the 

The top photo shows the dust bench adapted to a radial arm saw 
outfeed table. Below , you can see the difference between sanding 
with and sanding without the dust bench. Note how dust is pulled 
toward the bench top when the system is on, but rises in a cloud 
when it’s off. 
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^^^sealed with duct tape 


vacuum 

line 

diameter 


vacuum 

line 

area 


4 in 


576 


5/16 in 


quantity of airborne par¬ 
ticles generated by our 
equipment. The sanding 
workbench pictured here 
is one example. It’s easy 
to install and although it 
won’t come close to suck¬ 
ing up every particle your 
sander spits out, it will reduce wood dust in the air. You can easily 
modify the design for your particular need or adapt it to an existing 
bench as we did here. I installed the sanding bench in the corner 
of my shop last year and immediately noticed a fairly substantial 
decrease in housekeeping chores. Dust doesn’t settle over the 
shop as it used to. 

The sanding bench works best when connected to an in-shop 
dust collection system capable of 450 cubic feet per minute or 
more. Shop vacuums are less desirable because they generate 
relatively low volumes of air, and their brush motors emit high 
noise and have short lifespans. The induction motors of the larger 
units generate high volume, last a long time, and run much more 
quietly. 

The basic design consists of a benchtop with a dust manifold 
attached to its underside. Air is drawn down through V 4 " holes in 
the tabletop. Thus dusty air from the sanding operation is forced 
down to the table by clean air moving from the room past the 
operator toward the holes. The manifold is attached to a box 
frame which you install on the underside of your sanding bench. 


Drill the holes in the top before attaching the 
box. One way to do this is by taping graph paper 
to the top and drilling right through it. The chart 
above suggests the right number of holes for air 
pipes of different sizes. Often the stock I’m sand¬ 
ing will generate enough dust to start blocking many of the holes. 

I compensated by drilling about 50% more holes than the chart 
suggests and, when sanding small projects, simply covering 
some of the holes with a sheet of paper. 

The box should be carefully made and the seams caulked to 
keep the box as airtight as possible. Cut a hole in the bottom panel 
of the box to receive the adaptor which will connect the box to the 
dust pipe. I use a recycled rectangular-to-round hot air vent in 
mine. Since you may need to clean inside the box from time to 
time, you can hinge the top at the back or make it completely 
removable—held by strips screwed to the bench frame. 

Any number of custom adaptations are possible. A stop block 
will hold stock on the table when belt sanding. I drilled an oversize 
hole in two end legs for a sturdy dowel to hold rolls of sandpaper. 
Add a shelf or cabinet below to store sanding tools and equip¬ 
ment. You might want to size the dust box to cover only half the 
bench top, leaving room at one end to secure a router under¬ 
neath. The sanding table will keep the area cleaner and help 
reduce a potentially serious health hazard. [PWl 


pin diameter slightly smaller 
th an vacuum holes 


7/ to 


Stop Block 


19 in 2 


576 


3/8 in 


bench top and dr ill at 1" intersections. 


number 
of holes 
needed 


hole 

diameter 

required 


7 in 2 


576 


1/4 in 


After gluing and screwing the dust box 
to the underside of the bench top, seal 
the seams with silicone caulk. 


to dust 
collector 
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Project for the Shop 

Benchtop 

Clamp 


by Dana Martin Batory 

How would you like a benchtop clamp 
that is cheap, removable and strong enough 
to do the job? This shop-made device 
works like a workbench holdfast. I made it 
in about an hour, from a red oak 2X4 
salvaged from a discarded pallet and about 
50 cents worth of hardware. 

The base of the wooden jig is slotted to 
slide beneath the head of a carriage bolt 
that is installed through a hole in the 
workbench top and fastened below with a 
nut and jam nut. When not in use, you just 
slide the clamp off and the bolt drops 
snugly into its countersunk nest. 

Lay out the clamp’s shape on the block 
as shown in the illustration. I prefer to do as 
many operations as possible before cutting 
to final shape. First, on center, 1” in from 
the clamp’s nose, drill a V 8 " pilot hole 1 V 4 " 
deep. Turn the block over and drill a series 
of overlapping 3 / 8 " holes 5 / 8 " deep for the 
carriage bolt throat. Use a chisel to square 
up the edges of this slot. 

Now set up your table saw so the blade 
cuts at a depth of 2" and make the vertical 
cut for the clamp opening. Use a band saw 
for the horizontal cut. Make the slot for the 
bolt head by making a series of closely 
spaced band saw cuts and then cleaning 
out the waste with a chisel. 

Using the pilot hole you drilled earlier, 
countersink a recess for the T-nut flange 
with a 1" spade bit. Then follow that with a 
V 2 " bit to make a cavity for the T-nut 
column. Use a 3 / 8 " bit to make the hole for 
the bolt. Back up the material with a block 
of wood to prevent splintering upon break¬ 
through. 

You’ll need to extend the threads of a 
hex head bolt by about 2V 2 ", or you could 

Dana Martin Batory is a writer and cabinet¬ 
maker who is particularly fascinated with 
reproducing Shaker furniture at one-twelfth 
scale. He also collects and restores antique 
woodworking equipment and is a founding 
member of the American Antique Power Tool 
Association. 




After laying out the shape on the 
block , drill a pilot hole 1 " in from 
the end on center. 



Benchtop Clamp 

)ty 

Materials 

1 

hardwood block 2” X 3" X 6"+ 

1 

3 / 8 X 4V 2 " carriage bolt 

1 

3 / 8 ” ID washer 

2 

3 / 8 " nuts 

1 

3 / 8 ” X 5" hex head bolt 

1 

3 / 8 " T-nut 

1 

doorstop bumper tip 
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On the underside, drill a series of V 8 " hoies 5 / d " deep 
to form the carriage bolt throat. A carriage bolt head 
slides in here to secure the block to the benchtop. 



Set the saw blade to cut 2" deep and make the 
vertical cut that establishes the mouth of the block; 
then lay the block down and cut it to length. 



Use the band saw to make the rip cut that removes Use the pilot hole drilled earlier to guide the drills for 
the rest of the waste from the mouth, boring the 1" recess and then the V 2 " shaft hole for the 

T-nut. Then drill a 3 / 6 " hole the rest of the way through 
Make several band saw kerfs and then f or j DO j t 

use a length of 3 / s " threaded rod with a 
shop-made handle. I use an old 9 / 16 " 
wrench or a pair of locking pliers to run the 
bolt. 

Sand and varnish the clamp three times, 
steel wooling between coats. Finish off 
with a coat of paste wax. Drive the T-nut 
into place and draw it down until it is flush 
with the clamp face. Thread the boltthrough 
and slip on the rubber tip from a doorstop. 

Position the clamp where you’ll usually 
want it on the workbench. Drill a 3 / 8 " hole in 
the benchtop, and countersink so the car¬ 
riage bolt head falls flush below the surface. 
Slip the clamp slot beneath the carriage 
bolt head, and set the jam nuts and washer 
on the underside of the bench so they hold 
the clamp securely. |PWj 


use a chisel to clean out the bolt head slot. 
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fattoi* v piotk 

by Beverly Newton 

When Helmer Hanson was growing up, there was a picture 
hanging in his parent's home that fascinated him. The artwork 
wasn't what captured his attention; it was the frame. It was a 
series of thin slats of wood, hand-whittled and "knotted" 
together by his uncle, a fisherman. It was common for fisher¬ 
men in Norway to take handiwork with them to sea. When they 
were becalmed they would take out their work. Some knitted, 
some crocheted and some whittled. 

Young Helmer studied that old frame for a long time, then 
decided to try “sailor’s work" himself. Eventually, he suc¬ 
ceeded in carving a frame very similar to the one his uncle had 
made with a pocket knife. 

Over the years Hanson has searched for other examples of 
sailor’s work or “Crown of Thorns” as it is also called. He and 
his wife have found examples in museums in Oslo, Norway, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, and, oddly enough, in a saloon in 
Nevada called the Bucket of Blood. 

“In each case,” Hanson says, “the piece was in such bad 
shape it was about to fall apart. Green wood had been used 
and when the wood dried out it came loose. My pieces will be 
as strong and solid fifty years from the time they were finished 
as they were the day they were done because I use only 
seasoned wood." 

Hanson comes from a long line of woodworking craftsmen. 
During the depression of the 1930’s his father and brother 
turned to making fine furniture to support themselves. The 
Hanson home is dotted with their work, but Helmer didn'tfollow 
his father and brother into woodworking. He became a phar¬ 
macist, and after that first frame, did no more work on his craft 
till 1952. 

Beverly Newton is a freelance writer in Niwot, Colorado. 



$mI<* V lAotk jHctuw 'ftme 


by Helmer Hanson 

All sailor's work is based on assembling different lengths of 
similarly notched material. I start by ripping strips of wood to a 
basic thickness and width. I then notch them at regular intervals 
using a miter gauge jig similar to that for making finger joints. 
Different constructions, whether clocks, picture frames or what 
have you are built by making different arrangements of these 
basic pieces. 

Making the Basic Pieces 

The dimensions of the strips and notches are indicated in 
thousandths of an inch because I have found that this unit of 
measure expresses the proportions I like best, to the degree of 
accuracy I need. I check my dimensions with a dial micrometer. 

Any kind of wood can be used, pine, mahogany; I made the 
frame shown here out of black walnut and basswood. The harder 
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Extremely clever with his hands and his engineering brain, 
he has five patents to his credit. The first three were for a 
trading stamp dispensing machine, and in the sixties, he 
invented something called a Cycle-Selector used in develop¬ 
ing color film. 

Precision is the criteria for all Hanson’s machines. This 
same precision is the most necessary ingredient in sailor’s 
work. 

He buys one or two inch planks and rips them into one-fifth 
inch strips. "If the strips are much wider than this, the work 
looks coarse and crude.” He uses a dial micrometer to insure 
consistency. 

After the strips are ripped, he notches the pieces. “I had to 
make jigs to control accuracy (for the width and depth of 
notches),” he said. “Anyone who wants to do this work must 
keep dimensions to a reasonable tolerance.” Next he cuts the 
strips into the length he needs and then he makes the points 
on a belt sander. 

The final step is assembling the pieces. A large clock will 
take him a month of “good solid work.” Clocks are his favorite 
item to make, but he has made picture frames and a large 
creche. On his clocks he makes his own dials, using a hot 
stamping machine to mark the numerals. The finished docks 
are coated wtih clear Krylon® because it keeps the dust from 
permeating the wood. 

To find out about the history of sailor’s work, Hanson has 
done some real sleuthing. He found a reference to it in a book 
by Helaine Fendelman called Tramp Art. Fendelman said 
tramps who walked the United States during the 1800’s used 
to make similar pieces to trade for meals. Hanson doubts this 
because of the precision demanded. “By the time a tramp had 
finished one piece he would have starved to death.” 

Hanson continues to practice this old craft. He encourages 
people to contact him to share information, and he’s willing to 
teach the skill. On the following pages he provides instructions 
for making a simple picture frame. lPW| 


Figure 1. The Notching Jig 

•wooden cam 



the wood the tougher it is to assemble the “knots.” Basswood is 
my favorite because it has compressibility and flexibility. You will 
get a tighter frame if your wood is as dry as possible. 

I use a sharp blade to rip the strips to .200 thousandths of an 
inch square in cross-section. Use a push stick to hold the wood 
firmly against the fence. [Editor's note: for a good safe method 
of ripping thin stock see PW #58 p. 69.] 

My notching jig consists of a wooden fence that is attached to 
a narrow plywood platform on which the material rides (see Figure 
1). I’ve attached a reference block that is .100” thick and .450" 
wide to the platform. It’s spaced .520" away from where the edge 
of my dado blade will cut. Also attached to the fence is a pivoting 
piece that acts like a cam clamp; it's positioned right over the 
referencing block, helping to assure the notches are precisely cut 
to depth. The notches must be of uniform depth, width and 
distance apart or there will be trouble. The knots will either be 
loose and sloppy, or if too tight, they will break the wood. The ideal 
measurements are shown in Figure 2. 

I use an adjustable (wobble) dado set to the width of .450" and 
a depth of .100". I cut a notch, reference that notch on the little 


block and cut the next one, repeating this for the length of the 
strips. The width of the clamp block and the platform allow me to 
notch several strips at once. 

Sizing the Pieces 

I always make a skeleton layout of what I plan to make on some 
graph paper. I decide on the outside dimensions in even inches; 
then I determine how many square knots wide and how many 




Helmer notches several pieces at once using a miter gauge jig 
similar to those used for making finger joints or dentil moulding. 
A cam lever on the jig assures that the pieces will be cut to the 
right depth. 
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Sailor's Work Picture Frame 


Cutting List 


Quantity 

Material 

Notches (length) 

80 pc.s 

black walnut 

2 

8 pc.s 

black walnut 

8 

8 pc.s 

black walnut 

10 

56 pc.s 

basswood 

1 

40 pc.s 

basswood 

2 

64 pc.s 

basswood 

3 

12 pc.s 

basswood 

8 

12 pc.s . 

basswood 

10 


Figure 3. The Knot Layout 


At this stage (below) the back layer is assembled and all the 
pieces that establish the depth of the frame are in place. Helmer 
uses a homemade wrench (right) to twist the sixth piece of every 
knot assembly into place. 



square knots deep the project will be. A square inch on the graph 
paper indicates a square knot. Where the lines intersect indicates 
the centers of notches. Think of your project’s dimensions in 
terms of the number of notches in each piece. Figure 3 shows the 
layout for this picture frame; the chart in Figure 3 shows the 
quantities and lengths you’ll need. Cut the pieces to approxi¬ 
mately 3 / 4 " past their last notches. 

When I made my first frame I whittled the ends to a point; once 
is enough of that. There is enough work involved in making the 
pieces that it behooves one to take advantage of every labor- 
saving device available. I have a jig that attaches to the table of 
my stationery belt sander. Three little fences are attached to the 
plywood base at different angles. These reference the three 
surfaces of each piece that get tapered to a point. 

The final operation before assembling these pieces is to cut 
small relief notches in the locking pieces—the last piece in each 
knot. If we were using green wood, these relief notches would not 
be necessary. But because dry wood is not as flexible, the relief 
notches make it easier to twist the pieces into place. I cut the relief 
notches in the center of each notch and up one side using a 5 / 32 " 
flat-bottom bit in my router table. 

Assembly 

Each knot involves six pieces and each piece is usually 
involved in several knots. As you construct your project, you are 
working from front to back, side to side and top to bottom 
simultaneously. 

Figure 4 shows the step-by-step assembly of a basic knot. All 
notches face toward the center of the knot. Pinch piece A between 
the notches of two matching pieces, B and C (Step 1). Fit piece 
D into the notch of piece A, with its notch capturing B and C (Step 
2). Do the same with piece E; then slip piece F in between the 
points of B and C and twist it into place to lock the knot (Step 3). 

Assemble the frame starting with one of the bottom back 
corner knots. Choose the six pieces that are appropriate for that 
point, based on the layout diagram (Figure 3). When that knot is 
locked together, proceed along the bottom of the frame installing 
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illustrations by Tom Larson 


Figure 4. Assembling a Knot 


Step 1. 

Finch “A” between 
“E3” and “C.” 



Step 2. 

Fit “D” into “A” 
and over “E3” and “C. ! 



Step 5. 

Match “E" to “D; w then slide in “F” 
and twist to lock it in place. 


Columns, clock faces and 
other decorative elements 
are simply sized to fit 
between the layers. 




back members and three-notch members. Put together all the 
knots that comprise the back plane; then add layers on top 
of this assembly. Each layer starts with one cross piece, then 
the vertical pairs, then the other cross piece is pushed and 
twisted into place. I use a piece of flat metal stock to help push 
the pieces in evenly, and a homemade wrench (square stock with 
a notch that fits over the pieces) to twist and lock them. 

It’s easy to incorporate other elements into sailor’s work 
assemblies; you just size them to fit between layers. The knots all 
have 1" centers and the spaces between them are 3 / 4 " in one 
direction and V 2 " in the other. Countthe number of knots between 
the two points and add 3 / 4 " or V 2 M depending on the orientation. 
For the project at hand, I made a mitered wooden frame with 
finished dimensions of 4 3 / 4 " x 6V 2 " (four notches plus 3 / 4 " by six 
notches plus V 2 ")- If this were a clock face or a column, I’d just 
capture it between layers during assembly. I’d trim the ends of the 
pieces that butt against the base of a column square, and size 
the column to fit between them. For the frame we’re building, 
I glued my mitered wooden frame between the tips of the 
pieces projecting out the back of the assembly. 

The photo below shows a diagonal orientation of the same 
basic pieces. You lay this out on 1" graph paper, just like the other 
one, and figure out how many pieces you’ll need and how many 
notches per piece. Then you just start stacking them and snap¬ 
ping them together. S 

Readers can feel free to call or write to me to get help or 
discuss the craft. 

Helmer C. Hanson 
3422 Dover Rd. 

Cheyenne, WY 82001 




You can make different frame styles using the same basic 
technique. To make the frame on the right, lay it out on graph 
paper with the grid oriented diagonally. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

Building Compact Disk Storage 
Using Biscuit Joinery 




Since the stock is only 5 / 8 " thick, set the joiner to cut slots for #0 
(the smallest) biscuits. 


Accurately cut miters are crucial to a welt-joined case. Use a stop 
with your miter gauge to make sure that identical pieces are cut 
to the same length. 


by Hugh Foster 

I'm a music lover, so I buy records— 
CD’s now. “Too darn many of ’em,” my 
wife says. The first few just hung around 
the hi-fi in neat little stacks, but then... As 
the disks and their “jewel cases” prolifer¬ 
ated, keeping peace in the family re¬ 
quired that I find a place to store them. 
(Besides, I didn’t want the stack to look 
as if it were growing too fast.) 

Browsing through the music maga¬ 
zines, I found that most often the elegant 
solutions were extraordinarily simple and 
almost always made of luxurious materi¬ 
als. I designed my own simple shelf that 
holds just over 100 disks, and is an 
incredibly easy exercise in biscuit joinery. 
(If you don’t yet have this technology, 
you can join the corners with splines, 
dovetails, or rabbets; you’ll just need to 
adjust the dimensions appropriately.) 

The biscuit joiner makes it easy to 
make boxes and other carcase projects 
with mitered instead of butted corners. 
Without biscuit joinery, carcase miters 
are almost impossible to join, and a simple 


Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture designer/ 
builder in Manitowoc , Wisconsin and the 
author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook 
(Sterling Publishing Co. } 387 Park Avenue 
South / New York. NY 10016). 


project like this can take a good deal 
longerthanthetwo hours I spent building 
and finishing this one from rough-sawn 
boards. 

All the pieces are 5 / 8 " thick hardwood, 
except the back which is V 4 " hardwood 
plywood. You can go with the dimensions 
in the cutting list, or adapt the unit to your 
own needs by keeping the dimensions of 
the CD’s “jewel box” in mind; the singles 
are 3 / a ” thick and doubles are 15 / 16 " thick. 
It’s best to cut the V 4 " X V 4 ” rabbet along 
the back edges of the top and bottom (A) 
and the ends (B) before you cut them to 
length and miter their ends (see Figure 
1 )- 

Cutting the miters is tricky. It is impor¬ 
tant that the pieces correspond to one 
another accurately if the joints are to 
work, so you need to clamp a stop to an 
extension on your miter gauge to hold 
the stock securely. I have a miter gauge 
that has a built-in stop, but you should be 
able to come up with a similar setup 
using scrap wood. 

Cutting the slots for the joints is done 
by simply centering the biscuit joiner on 
the miter face. If you aren’t absolutely 
certain of your machine, you might do 
well to make test cuts on mitered scrap 
stock. Since this is thin stock, use the #0 


setting on the machine to cut slots for the 
smallest biscuit. 

Cutting the joints for the shelf (C) and 
partition (D) is really easy. When biscuit 
joining, measure to an edge of any di¬ 
vider, ratherthan the center. Inthiscase, 
the shelf edge will be 5" from the bottom 
and 5” from the top (see Figure 2). Lay 
the shelf down on the end piece, line up 
the end of the shelf with the mark and 
clamp it in place. With the base of the 
machine flat on the end piece, make the 
plunge cut into the end of the shelf. Then 
turn the machine around and reference 
the base against the end of the shelf to 
make the plunge cut into the end piece. 
Use the same procedure to cut the joints 
for the partition. 

Test fit the entire assembly; then take 
it apart and sand it before glue-up. 

Describing this small project in any 
greater detail could prevent you from 
adapting it to suit your own requirements. 
Here, though, are some of the adapta¬ 
tions that I'm preparing for use in my own 
music room. My record cabinets have 8 
compartments, each 14V 2 '' deep, 23" 
wide, and 13" high. To get the maximum 
use, I’m planning to reduce the length of 
parts “A” in the Cutting List above to, say, 
14", and then mounting them 2 units 
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Figure 1. Assembly 



high, as drawers in the spaces that used 
to be for records. By using full extension 
glides, apairof 14" deepCDdrawers will 
hold 58 disks per seven running inches 
of space (the same space now holds 49 
LP records). Compact disks indeed? 
Hardly. 

At any rate, this simple approach I’ve 


described will handsomely 

house a novice compact disk collection, 
expand to house more serious collec¬ 
tions, and, perhaps equally important, 
provide practice in using the biscuit joiner. 
How appropriate to make a CD storage 
unit using woodworking’s own version of 
the compact disk! W 


CD Storage Unit 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 

V 

6 " 

24 " 

top & bottom 

2 

B 

5 4" 

6" 

11V 2 " 

ends 

1 

C 

5/ a" 

5" 

22 3 / 4 " 

shelf 

1 

D 

V 

5" 

4 13 V 

partition 

1 

E 

V 

10 3 / 4 " 

23 1 / 4 " 

back 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Lamp 

Bases 


by Don Kinnaman 

Furniture ads often feature table and 
floor lamps with a spiral shape. Most are 
ceramic, but the basic shape makes for an 
interesting project in wood, one that will 
help clean out your scrap pile. Any kind of 
scrap wood—any thickness, hard or soft, 
even plywood and particleboard—can be 
used. Random thicknesses can be stacked 
together, or thin pieces alternated with 
thickerones. If you use contrasting woods, 
distribute them through the spiral, and 
don’t place too many pieces of particle¬ 
board or plywood too close together. The 
key here is to experiment with your scraps 
and try to visualize the results. 

The patterns provided in the PullOut™ 
Plans are for double, triple and quadruple 
spirals, as well as for the more complex 
design of the walnut base shown on the 
next page. With the help of a photocopier, 
you can size the patterns up or down to 

Don Kinnaman is a retired high school 
woodshop teacher from Phoenix, Arizona , 
and a frequent contributor to Popular 
Woodworking. 


meet your needs. Lamp bases should, of 
course, be relatively large for good sup¬ 
port. 

Select your wood and trace the pat¬ 
terns on it, packing them in as close as 
possible together. Leave gaps between 
pieces at least as wide as the kerf of your 
band or scroll saw. You can also make a 
photocopy of the pattern for every piece 
and contact or rubber cement them right to 
the wood. Cut out the pieces using the 
lines on the paper as your guide. When 
gluing, make sure the cement holds down 
the patterns along their outside lines; it’s 
not necessary or desirable to glue down 
the interior portions. If you trace your pat¬ 
terns on the wood, don’t forget the center 
holes. 

Cut the pieces out carefully on the scroll 
saw. If you have a number of them placed 
closely together on a single board, saw 


them apart on the band saw first. If you’re 
planning to carve and sand a smooth base 
like the walnut one, a little roughness in the 
cutting won’t matter, but it will if you want 
a base like the taller one. The smoother 
your cuts the first time, the less sanding 
later. If you want to save time and make all 
cuts on the band saw, experiment with 
triangles, squares and other shapes that 
require only straight line or simple curve 
cutting. You’ll probably need to make a 
number of test pieces, stack and offset 
them in various ways in order to get an idea 
of what the finished base will look like—it’s 
hard to visualize the shape of the final 
column while holding just the pattern or 
even a piece or two. 

Once the pieces are cut (and sanded if 
they’re not to be carved), drill the center 
hole in each. If you have a drill press, you 
can probably stack and drill two or three at 
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The tighter curves of some pieces 
are best cut on the scroll saw (top 
photo). If you want to smooth the 
spiral, belt sanding is the fastest 
way to go (above). 

a time, depending on size and thickness. 
The hole diameter should equal the size of 
the lamp pipe, the continuous-thread pipe 
which carries the cord. It’s commonly 
available in 3 / 8 " diameter and if you use a 
3 / 8 " bit, the fit will be tight enough to hold 
everything still while you experiment with 
turning the pieces. Whether you want a 
tight spiral or a long slender one, its shape 
is determined by how far each piece is 
offset. You might find it helpful here to 
mark each piece at the same point; you 
can then keep the offset consistent by 
eyeballing the reference marks. For a long 
spiral, keep the reference points about V 4 " 
apart; a short, tight spiral requires an offset 
of 3 / a " to V 2 " or more. 

The bottom piece will need to be 
counterbored for the washer and nut; bore 
at least V 2 " deep to allow clearance for the 
cord as well. Rout a 3 / 8 " wide X V 4 " deep 
channel for the cord to trail out. 

Depending on its size and shape, you 
may want to make a separate base piece, 
thicker and wider than the pieces above it. 
The smoothed walnut base in the photo 
was assembled from pieces graduated in 
overall size and shape. As a glance at the 
patterns provided in the PullOut™ Plans 
will show, the pieces get smaller for the 



Smooth $*«a& 

There’s so much end grain exposed in a stack like this that it’s nearly 
impossible to carve. We decided to sculpt it with a belt sander. To proceed 
efficiently, the job required two of us, dressed in dust masks and goggles. 

We mounted the blank between centers on the lathe. One guy held it in 
place, slowly rotating it while the other guy worked the surface under his belt 
sander. We started with 35-grit, and with the goal of rounding the cliffs down 
to valleys. 

By adjusting the belt so that V 2 ” or so hangs out past the rollers, you can dig 
down into the V’s and blend the surfaces together. If you’re too aggressive 
you’ll shred your belts faster, but you’ll have to be ready to lose a few in any 
event. They tend to come apart in strips; if you’ve got 2" of belt left on the 
machine, you’ve still got enough to work with. 

After the belt sanding, you can do a lot of final shaping with a small pad 
sander and 80-grit paper. You’ll find, however, that no machine will get the 
marks out of the grooves; you’ll have to smooth them by hand to get a surface 
that’s ready for a finish.jPWj 


first few inches and remain identical the 
rest of the way up. For a way of achieving 
the smooth appearance of the walnut base, 
see the sidebar. 

When you’ve found an arrangement 
you like, glue the pieces together and 


clamp the assembly with a lock nut and 2" 
fender washers at each end. If the base is 
not to be carved into a smooth spiral, all 
that remains is to finish the wood, apply felt 
to the bottom, and install a lamp fixture, 
cord, and a suitable shade.SH 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 

Dinosaur 


Bank and Bookends 


by Devore O, Burch 



Dinosaurs have always been popular with children and these 
charming pieces make excellent gifts. They are easy to make and 
do not require expensive woods; yellow pine makes very attrac¬ 
tive wooden toys. I make these from common construction-grade 
2 X 8 ! s. If you are near a construction site, many scrap pieces long 
enough to use can be found. Even if you have to buy the lumber, 
it is not expensive. 

To make the Tyrannosaurus bank, first trace the body profile 
from the full-size pattern in the PullOut™ Plans section. Before 
cutting out the body, make the coin cutout and rout the rabbet 
around the cutout. Now saw out the perimeter profile and smooth 
out the saw marks. You can leave the edges square if you 
like, or round the edges using a piloted V 4 " round-over bit 
mounted in a router table. The windows over the coin cavity 
are made from V 8 " plexiglass and attached with three #4 X V 2 " 


round head wood screws on both sides. 

To make the Triceratops bookends, cut out the pattern and 
round the edges, then place the feet against the fence of your 
radial arm saw, and crosscut him in half. The base and uprights 
for the bookends are made from four identical pieces of 1" X 5" X 
7" material. I routed a stopped ogee detail on three edges of each 
piece. Attach the base to the upright with two #8 X 2" flat head 
wood screws, countersunk on the underside. Countersink the 
screws a little deep to keep the screw heads from scratching the 
surface they sit on. Attach the dinosaur pieces to the base and 
upright with #8 X 2" wood screws. 

Many children’s toys are left unfinished, but one coat of 
sanding sealer or white shellac before assembly will make it easy 
to wipe off fingerprints and smudges. If you want to paint them as 
shown in the photos, spray them first with a black primer. We used 
artists’ acrylics, mixing a touch of black with the color for the base 
coat and then using the color by itself for the highlights. [PW] 


Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fori Worth , Texas. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


A Practical Kitchen Storage Rack 



by Hugh Foster 

Every kitchen has a small 
collection of necessary utensils 
that are used so often that 
putting them away seems to be 
almost a crime against effi¬ 
ciency. Here’s a project that 
helps to keep such utensils 
readily at hand, while providing 
a decorative accent to almost 
any working kitchen. I've seen 
similar items at outrageous 
prices in the "gourmet" depart¬ 
ments of fancy department 
stores, but this is something 
that should be custom-made 
for your kitchen rather than 
being bought precut. I can't 
really tell you how big your rack 
should be, or where in the 
kitchen you should put it, but 
here is how I planned and built 
the rack for my kitchen. 

The first consideration is 
position. Where in the kitchen 
is there room for such a rack, 
and where will it do the most 1 
good? In my kitchen, the best 
spot was right over the kitchen sink. The countertop extends more 
than 20" behind the sink, and much of the wall space next to the 
window above it would be simply "dead" if we hadn’t filled 
it in this way. The right size for the rack in that spot was 24V 2 " wide 
by 38V 2 " high. 

Start by cutting out the slats you'll need. My rack required 
18 horizontal slats 5 / 8 " X 1V 2 " X 24" and four vertical slats 5 / 8 " X 
1V 2 " X 38V 2 ". Actually, these dimensions were influenced by 
"chance" in my shop. At the time, I had been doing lots of work with 
2" maple stock, and there were enough rippings that I was able 
to make the rack for the cost of the fasteners and finishing 
material. You may find it advantageous to plan your rack around 
the leftovers in your own shop. 

Before I began assembly, I rounded the corners of the good 
face of each horizontal slat with a V 8 " round-over bit and sanded 
them smooth. 

Two of the vertical slats are used as the backing pieces. Attach 
the backing slats across the ends of the horizontal slats using flat 
head wood screws driven in from the back. Space the slats V 2 " 
apart, and use a single screw at each joint. Predrilling with a 
countersink bit speeds the process and makes the results neater. 


Use the two remaining slats 
as trim piecestocovertheends 
of the horizontal slats. Cut a 
V 4 " X 1V 4 " rabbet on one face 
of these slats, after rounding 
the corners on the front edge. 
Sand the pieces, and attach 
them to the backing slats with 
three surface-mounted, round 
head brass screws in each. 

Use a finish that will stand 
up to having wet utensils hung 
on it after washing. I used a 
couple of coats of spar varnish 
when I made mine several 
years ago. Today I might be 
inclined to use Hydrocoat® 
polyurethane, for it is much 
easier to apply and it dries more 
quickly and more forgivingly. 

Mount the unit to the wall 
using 2" screws or mollies 
driven through the backing 
slats. I was able to buy my 
utensil hooks in one of those 
gourmet shops, but you could 
fashion your own from clothes 
hanger wire bent like an "S" 
with square bends where it hooks on the slats. 

We've gotten lots of use from this rack and lots of compliments 
about it. After yours is in place, you'll wonder how you got along 
without it.lPWl 


Rear View of Assembly 


Hugh Foster is an English teacher and writer who designs and builds 
furniture in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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With a Loophole 


by Howard V. French 

It isn’t often that an attractive tack shel¬ 
ter with a perfectly legal loophole becomes 
available to just about anyone. This is such 
a time, and you are invited—even encour¬ 
aged—to take advantage of an unusual 
opportunity. 

Yourfriends, relatives and yourfriendly 
neighborhood CPA will sincerely appreci¬ 
ate being made beneficiaries of your fortu¬ 
itous discovery. You only have to follow 
these comparatively simple instructions to 
become a phantasmal philanthropist. 

First, construct two roof sections (A) for 
each tack shelter desired. This is the most 
difficult component to make, but with the 
shingle mill jig shown in Jig Journal at right, 
it’s not too much trouble. Cut the roof 
pieces to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List, observing the direction of the 
grain. I resaw yellow pine and dress it to a 
finished thickness of 5 / 16 ". Mill the shingle 
courses as described in Jig Journal ; then 
miter the top (peak) edge at 45°. 

Attach an auxiliary board to the rip 
fence, and set the blade and fence to cut a 
V 8 " X V 8 " rabbet around the gable ends 
and the eves—the remaining three edges 

Howard V. French lives in Abilene, Texas 
where he spends his time dreaming up 
woodworking project ideas. 


of the pieces. Scribe simulated shingle 
divisions along each of the three courses 
using a ball point pen. 

Match roof sections in pairs to form a 
90° roof, using a squared block of scrap 
material as an alignment jig (wrap the 
block with wax paper to keep it from be¬ 
coming incorporated into your tack shel¬ 
ter). Apply wood glue to the mating surfaces 
and secure them and the square block with 
rubber bands while Elmer does his thing. 

Cut some 5 / 16 " X 5 / 16 " timber for the 
ridgepole (B) and the corner posts (C). 
Sand off two adjacent corners of the 
ridgepole so as to leave V 16 " flats at 45°. 
Apply glue to these flats where the ridge¬ 
pole is to contact the undersides of the roof 
sections, and press it in place. Cut two cap 
strips (D) and glue them in place as shown 
in Figure 1. 

Cut the base (E) to size from 1 / 4 " 
Masonite®. Locate the centers for the cor¬ 
ner posts as shown in Figure 2 to position 
the posts V 8 " from the edges of the base. 
Chuck a #18 X 1" wire brad in your drill and 
use it to drill through these centers for the 
four corner posts. Insert wire brads from 
beneath the base, apply glue to the bot¬ 
toms of the posts, and press each in place 
securely and squarely. 


Cut out a 2" X 2” square from V 8 " 
Masonite® for the tack base (F) and lay 
out the pattern for the tacks as shown in 
Figure 2. Place the base piece onto a 
scrap of wood, and drive the tacks through 
the base far enough so that you can then 
turn it over and clinch their points. Glue the 
tack base to the shelter base. 

Once the roof assembly has set up 
securely, locate a screw eye in the end of 
the ridgepole on the underside of the part 
that extends past the roof. Tie a piece of 
nylon cord through the eye and form a 
suitable loop on the other end. Slip on a 
short piece of brass tubing and affix it with 





Jig Journal 

A Shing 


Roof Carrier Block 


Ue>e douhle-oided tape to 
hold material in place. 


by Howard V. French 

This jig can be used for maki ng roofs 
for dol! houses, bird houses or for any 
model buildings you might destgr 
just a carrie r block that guides the s 
past the tilted blade. 

Start with a scrap of 2 X 4 that is an 
hAFrtnn er than your roof sec- 
traight bit in a router, cut 
ci , 2 u CC p recess in the 2 X 4 to accept 
the roof stock as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion above. You wifi need to make 
several passes with the router, removing 
small amounts of material at a time until 
you reach the V 2 " depth. It would also 
be helpful to have another scrap of 2 X 
4 next to the block to support the router 
base as you remove material. Square 
out the corner with a chisel so the 
roof stock can nest properly in the 
carrier. Use double-sided carpet tape 
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billing Jig 

to secure the stock in the jig. 

To use the jig, set your table saw 
blade to 3 C out of square and raise it to 
3" high. Place the carrier block against 
the fence with the roof stock in place, 
and position the fence so that the top 
edge of the blade just cuts V 16 " Into the 
roof at the top. Pass the workpiece and 
the jig through the blade and remove ft 
at the other side; don’t try to pull them 
back through. Be sure to use push 
sticks to hold the jig firm against the 
fence and to push it through. 

Next, set the saw for SVg 0 out of 
square and a I 3 // depth of cut. Check 
the fence position so that the blade cuts 
only V into the material again, and 
make the next pass. Repeat this pro¬ 
cess for the third pass with the blade 
set at 7 / e " depth,fW| 



a drop of glue. 

Finally, hoist the prefabricated roof as¬ 
sembly into place and align it with the ends 
of the corner posts. Drill through the roof 
sections and into the posts using the brad 
for a bit again. Then put a drop of glue on 
the ends of the post and secure the roof in 
place while you push the brads home. 

Apply whatever finish you choose; I 
used a clear varnish. Glue a felt pad to the 
bottom of the base. You now have a tack 
shelter with a loophole that is entirely legal 
in all fifty states and the District of Colum¬ 
bia. Well worth your time, effort and ma¬ 
terials! 51 




Figure 2. Base Layout 


|- 3/ 4 


Tack Shelter With a Loophole 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

V 

3" | 

33/ 4 " 

roof sections 

1 

B 

v 

5 /l6” 

4 3 / 4 " 

ridgepole 

4 

C 


V 

2 3 / 4 " 

corner posts 

2 

D 

Lie 

V 

3 3 / 4 " 

cap strips 

1 

E 

v 

3V 2 " 

4V 2 " 

base 

1 

F 

V 

2" 

2" 

tack base 

Supplies 

8 

#18 X 1" wire brads 

9 

#10X5/8" tacks 

1 

hook eye 

nylon cord 

1/8" brass tubing 

felt 
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A Popular Woodworking Poject 




to store things 
gotten to. And of 
chair, holding drinks 


by Ken Sadler 

Occasional tables are handy things to 
have around the house. They fit in almost 
anywhere and provide a wonderful place 
like magazines and books you haven 
course they’re handy beside the easy 
and snacks while you watch TV. 

Here are two small tables based on the same design. In fact, 
they both use the same legs, only the leg supports and the tops 
are different. Both are the same height but one is 20"-24" in 
diameter and the other is 30"-36" in diameter. I have specified a 
range in diameter for each to allow flexibility in fitting to your 
individual circumstances. 

The legs are made by gluing up a laminated blank in a jig. It is 
the same jig that was used to make the legs for the writing table 
in the July 1990 issue of this magazine (“To Write a Letter,” page 
64, PW#55). At that time I told you that the jig was designed to 
make two styles of legs. This is the other style. If you built the 
writing desk then you will have the jig, or if you saved the issue, 
you can make it now, without further ado. If you didn’t save it, or 
Ken Sadler is a retired furnituremaker in Portland, Oregon. 


time, see the back is- 
[Editor’s Note: If you 
don’t want to pay for the whole back issue, well send a free 
photocopy of the 10-page article to readers who send a self- 
addressed, stamped, #10 envelope to: PW Leg Bending Jig, 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. Include enough postage for a 
two-ounce letter.] 

Making the Legs 

Right now I’m going to assume that you have the jig on your 
workbench and are ready to get on with the project. This leg has 
a smaller cross-section and makes the full 90° curve rather than 
the 45° bend of the writing table (see Figure 1). As before, the first 
step is to cut the laminations that make up the blank. The finished 
height of the leg in this project is 23 V 4 ", so the laminates will need 
to be approximately 31" long. Precision is not required here, but 
it is on the thickness of the laminations. The finished cross section 
of the leg is 1" X 1". With the sharpness of the curve involved, the 
thickest lamination you should use is V 8 ". Eight of them will do the 
job. Since it is impossible to keep the laminations in line during the 
bending process, make them at least 1 3 / 8 " wide. 
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Start with three boards that are 1 3 / s M X 2 ] / 2 " X 31 V 2 '\ Joint one 
1 3 / 8 " face and one 2V 4 " face square with each other. When 
choosing the material for these boards, it is best to use pretty 
straight-grained wood. Some figure will be all right in the straight 
sections but not in the area of the curve. Use a band saw to do the 
resawing. Set your fence to V 8 " and start ripping with the 1 3 / 8 " face 
against the fence. As you rip each piece, lay it aside and then lay 
the next one on top in the exact order in which you cut them. When 
you have eight, bind them together with masking tape and mark 
them leg 1, leg 2 and leg 3.” Don’t try to smooth up the mating 
faces, just leave ’em alone. Each board will make one leg. You 
should have one smooth face on each set. This face will go 
against the jig blocks during the gluing process. 

It would be a good idea to go through a dry run of the procedure 
for gluing up the legs, just as I described in the previous article. 
Position your C-clamps in the order shown in Figure 2. If 
everything goes smoothly, you’re ready to do it with glue. 

You must line the jig with wax paper, or you’ll never get the 
blank out. Just see that the face of the jig blocks and the entire flat 
surface in front of the blocks is covered with the wax paper turned 
under the front and side edges and taped to the bottom. 

When applying the glue, use a stiff 2" brush sideways (I sort of 
scrub it on), and cover both surfaces of the mating faces entirely. 
Be sure and keep them in order. Line up the ends and sides (they 
won’t stay that way, but they should be so at the start) put them 
in the jig in the proper position and proceed as during the dry run. 



After about six hours you can take the blank out of the jig. You 
can’t do any work on it at this time but you can glue up another set. 
When the blank comes out of the jig, the wax paper will stick to the 
underside and there will be wet glue between the paper and the 
blank. Peel the paper away and use an old putty knife to scrape 
off as much of the wet glue as you can. It will speed the final drying 
and save work later on. 


When the last leg blank has been out of the jig for 24 hours, the 



Use the teg bending jig from PW #55, but remove the block for 
making the 45° bend. 



Clamp the blank in the jig, positioning the clamps in the order 
shown in Figure 2. 
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leg height 
mark 


Figure 2. The Leg Bending Jig 


finishing of the legs can begin. The first step is to joint one edge 
square with the back of the blank (the face that was out in the jig). 
With the jointing operation, don’t go any deeper than is necessary 
to get a smooth flat surface—you only have 3 / 8 " leeway to play 
with. Once you have jointed all the blanks, then rip them to 1 " plus 
V 32 " if you’ve got it. That thirty-second of an inch will allow a final 
pass through the jointer on the ripped face. 

Having cleared away all the wax paper and masking tape, put 
one blank back in the jig so that it fits the curve snugly. Mark the 
bottom of the foot at the left end of the jig and the top of the leg 
at the point shown in Figure 2. Cut both ends at a 45° angle to the 
face. Mark the center section on this first leg from the jig. Mark the 
other two blanks from this one and make the cuts. The accurate 
marking of the center section on all three legs is important, as you 
will discover later. 

The next step is tapering the foot. The single taper is on the 
inside of the curve and begins at the bottom of it. The double taper 
on the sides begins at about the same point (Figure 1 shows 8 "; 
this is approximate). Rough cut these tapers on the band saw and 
finish them with a spokeshave. Blend the beginning of the taper 
so that it’s a smooth transition and not an abrupt change. Don’t 
round any corners at this time. 

The Rest of the Assembly 

The next step is to make the supports which hold the legs 
together and make up the base assembly. Each table has two 
different leg supports, and they are sized differently for the two 
table sizes. Full-size patterns are provided in the PullOut™ Plans 
section. 

The blanks for the supports are shown in the PullOut™ Plans 
as dotted lines around the finished support (see Figure 3). It is 
important that they be made as shown and that the templates be 


placed in the positions shown. Pay particular attention to the grain 
direction. The blank for the smallest is made from one piece of 
wood but the others are made from two, and in the case of the 
largest, three pieces. The reason for this is to prevent the side of 
one notch from being cross-grain and therefore very weak. In the 
case of the largest support, I made the main part out of two pieces 
because it is easier to get two pieces of hardwood that are 5V 2 " 
wide than it is one piece 11 " wide. 

The notches must fit the legs snugly, but not tightly. You should 
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be able to push them into place with gentle pressure, but the parts 
should tend to stay put when placed. Regard the notch dimen¬ 
sions shown in the pattern as a starting point. If your legs have 
come out slightly wider than 1", cut the notches to 1", and lightly 
plane the legs till they fit properly. If, however, your legs have 
come out less than 1" wide, cut the notches to fit the legs. 

The notches in the top supports must be cut back on the 
underside at a 45° angle to fit against the back of the leg. Cut the 
through part of the notch and fit it to the leg, then turn the support 
over and mark the extent of the angle cut. Now, using a dovetail 
saw, cut the sides of the angled section and then carefully remove 
the waste with a chisel creating a “ramp." I suggest you cut the 
notches before you cut the support to shape. It will be much easier 
to hold while working on it. Drill a 3 / 16 " hole in each arm of this piece 
for attaching the top. Locate the hole just behind the notch but not 
in line with it, so the legs won’t interfere with the screwdriver. 
Counterbore the holes, on the underside, for a #8 flat head wood 
screw. 

Having completed all the parts of the base, it is time to 
assemble it dry. Set the top leg support bottom-side-up on a flat, 
level surface. Place the legs in the support notches so that they 
touch the back of the notch. Position the middle leg support at the 
marks on the legs. The backs of the legs should fit firmly against 
the backs of these notches also. Using a 24" steel scale, measure 
the distance from the flat surface to the foot of each leg. This 
measurement must be equal for all three legs. If they are not, 
adjust the vertical position of the legs as a group until they are. If 
you can’t make the distances equal, first check the notches in the 
middle support; one may not have been cut deep enough, or 
possibly too deep. Cut it deeper or use a shim. If that doesn’t fix 
it, check the notches in the top support. If they still won’t match, 
take the assembly apart and measure the length of the legs 
against each other, one may be longer or shorter than the others. 
When assembled, the distances must be equal or the table will not 
be level. 

It may take some time but if you’ve made the parts correctly, 
they will go together right. When you have it right, mark all the 
parts against each other so that you can get them back the same 
way, and take the assembly apart. Put glue in the notches, not on 
the legs, and use it sparingly. Put the assembly together again on 
the marks, and recheck the leg distances from the working 
surface. Let the glue dry for 24 hours before moving it. 

While the glue is drying, you can make the top. This is a simple 
matter of gluing up a panel large enough to accommodate the 
diameter you’re going to use, and bandsawing the circle. Smooth 
up the edge with aspokeshave. Put a small (V 8 ") radius on the top 
and bottom edges. Some people do this with a router; however, 
I’ve found that unless the cutter is very sharp, it has a tendency 
to tear in the areas of cross grain. This is difficult to sand out 
without spoiling the radius. I do the job by hand, with a spoke- 
shave. Take it slow and keep your eye on the radius you’re 
making and it will come out better than with the router. 

Take the base assembly and saw off the end of the legs that 
protrude beyond the support arms. Now you can mount the base 
to the top, and the table is done except for finishing. As before, I’ll 
leave the finishing up to you. However, I suggest no stain, and 
several coats of Formby’s Tung Oil Finish, low gloss, hand 
rubbed on. It will give just the right amount of sheen for this style 
of furniture. W 


Use a hand saw to make the sloping cuts that define the “ramp” 
in the notches of the top leg support. 

Set the assembly upside-down on a flat surface and adjust the 
pieces until all the legs are the same height. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 




Turned and 
Carved 


Bowl 


By Warren Asa 

Time was when a turned bowl was a 
turned bowl, and a carved bowl was a 
carved bowl and never the twain did meet. 
But then turners took to decorating their 
bowls with grooved patterns and we had 
bowls both turned and carved. This bowl is 
both turned and carved, but not in the way 
you might think. The outside is turned 
while the inside is carved to form four 
compartments. I saw the original one 
summer in a museum and was intrigued by 
its good looks and practical value. It ap¬ 
peared to be a natural project for anyone 
into lathe work and carving. I asked the 
attendant what was known of its origin, 
and he said two things were known—it 
was made in Nepal in the 1890’s, and it 
was used in the kitchen to hold cooking 
items like dried herbs, nuts and spices. 

I was permitted to examine the bowl 
and make notes on its size and shape, but 
I was not allowed to whittle a piece off the 
bottom to see if I could identify the wood. 
It appeared rather open-grained, medium 
light in weight, quite strong, and had been 
stained a dark brown. The various woods 
sold as Philippine mahogany will fill the bill 
nicely. It’s a fine serving bowl for nuts, 
dried fruit, chips, pretzels and candy. A 
smaller version couJd be a handy dresser 
accessory for keys, change, and the like. 

I laid out the bowl full-size and consid¬ 
ered possible modifications, such as 
eliminating sharp corners on each quad¬ 
rant. But after close study, I must admit 
that the Nepalese craftsmen had hit on the 
best design—none of mine were as 

^ handsome. 

3 You may have heard the story of the 


V 2 " bevel-edged chisel 


Removing Waste and Smoothing 


30-gr it garnet 
paper 


Sanding Attachment 


t wo pieces of 
' leather 


mandrel 


sanding slat 


Sanding with the Rotary Tool and Sanding Slat 
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The bowl can turned from solid wood or from 
glued-up disks. The handles are cut later 
from the false rim visible in the lathe 
photo above . 

country craftsman who sold clever, 
lifelike carvings of the local farm 
folk at a roadside stand. 

One city slicker, im¬ 
pressed with his work, 
asked if such carving 
wasn’t very difficult. 

The carver replied 
that it was really 
quite easy—all he 
had to do was re¬ 
move the unwanted 
wood. This project 
is no different. Remove 
wood you don’t want—saw 
out the disks used to glue up 
the bowl block, turn away th 
outside, carve out the inside, and 
remove the false rim. 

The Figure and the pattern in the 
PullOut™ Plans show the dimensions and 
basic layout. I started by gluing up three 
panels, bandsawing a disk from each, and 
gluing these to form the bowl block. Yellow 
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Here, the partitions have been drilied out and the walls are being trimmed with a bevel-edged chisel. 


glue was used throughout. Of course, you 
can use a solid block if you have one large 
enough. Lay out the top of the bowl care¬ 
fully—the inside and outside diameters, 
the four compartments, and the handles. I 
made the bowl wall and the partitions 5 / 8 " 
thick in the layout with the idea of working 
them down to V 2 ,r in the finished project. 
The direction of the wood grain is impor¬ 
tant here.The Nepalese craftsman utilized 
the grain to great advantage, insuring 
strong handles and partitions, and so 
should you. 

When attaching the bowl block to the 
lathe faceplate, be careful to locate all 
screws in the waste area between parti¬ 
tions. Turning the outside is an easy, 
straightforward lathe project, but there is a 
bit of a groove on the underside for the 
false rim. This provides a nice grip on the 
handles when the false rim is cut away. 
Finish sand the outside and remove the 
block from the faceplate. 

Removing the surplus wood within and 
smoothing up the interior could be done 
solely with hand tools, or with a woodhog, 
or perhaps started with a router. I had 
excellent results drilling out the wood with 
Forstner bits in my drill press. The photos 
above show my p\an of attack. The drilling 
method has two advantages—the holes 


are 90° to the bottom, thus establishing 
straight sides for the partitions, and it’s 
easy to drill to an exact depth, thus estab¬ 
lishing the correct thickness for the bot¬ 
tom. Naturally, you must keep the drill 
away from the wood needed to form the 
bowl wall and partitions. After drilling, use 
a chisel and mallet to remove the fret-like 
scraps that remain. Little pressure is re¬ 
quired to cut them free. 

For me, the best part is carving the 


interior. Accuracy is essential. I gradually 
sneaked up on the layout lines with sharp 
chisels and was amazed at how accurate 
my work turned out. At one time or other I 
tried just about every cutting tool I own, 
including a crooked knife, a scorp, a 
spoonbottom carving plane, and even a 
linoleum block tool, as well as a few 
scrapers and rasps. A V 2 " beveled edge 
chisel proved best for the sides of the 
partitions, while for the inside of the bowl 


Below, shopmade calipers keep the wall thickness consistent The photo to the right shows 
a spokeshave smoothing between the handles after the false rim has been sawn off. 
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/ smoothed the inside with bent and spoon gouges, a curved, sandpaper-covered siat, and a shopmade sanding disk on a rotary tool. 


walls I like bent and spoon gouges. 

If you habitually keep your chisels very 
sharp let me suggest you touch them up 
before starting this phase. Don’t even think 
of starting until they're razor sharp. You 
want your tools to be capable of removing 
thin shavings, including across end grain, 
with as little pressure as possible. You can 
accomplish most of the carving with hand 
pressure alone. When you must resort to 
using a mallet, wield it with a light hand— 
the last thing you want is a crack. On the 


handle quadrants the bowl wall inside is 
end grain, while the side quadrants present 
long grain. They must be worked differ¬ 
ently, so proceed with caution. 

If you’ve carved accurately, you can 
start sanding with 80-grit garnet paper, 
but if your carving is a bit on the rough side, 
I suggest starting with 50- or even 36-grit. 
Two shopmade tools made sanding easier 
for me. I contact-cemented 80-grit garnet 
paper to the top and sides of a leather 
sanding wheel and mounted it in a mandrel 


designed for small grinding wheels (Figure 
3). It can be used with a motor tool or with 
a flexible shaft, and the flexibility of the 
leather suits it well to the bowl’s curved 
interior. The other tool is a 1V 2 " X1V 2 " wood 
slat shaped as shown in the Figure. I used 
white glue to attach abrasive paper to all 
sides of the slat. It helps smooth the bowl’s 
partitions, especially where they intersect 
the bowl walls. I did the final inside sanding 
by hand with small folded pieces of paper, 
working through 100,150, 220, and finally 
400-grit. 

The false rim adds strength to the bowl 
while you’re carving out the quadrants, but 
now you’re ready to remove it. A coping 
saw is quick and easy, and offers no threat 
to the work already finished. Smooth the 
saw cut with a spokeshave and sand it to 
match the outside of the bowl. 

The original appears to have been 
stained a dark brown, but I have no idea 
what sort of stain the Nepalese craftsman 
used a century ago. Perhaps it was a 
vegetable dye. By simmering walnut hulls 
in water you can make a brown dye to 
darken the Philippine mahogany—I rec¬ 
ommend two or more applications. If the 
water-based dye raises the grain, sand 
lightly with 400-grit paper. Finish with 
several coats of salad bowl finish. IPWl 


To darken the bowl, I stained it, inside and out, with homemade walnut hull dye. 
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A Country Cupboard 


by Howard V. French 

This novel cabinet project features an 
attractive heart-shaped design with pat¬ 
terned “simulated glass" in both of its doors. 
It’s relatively easy to make and is a great 
accessory for most any room in the house. 
The one shown here is made of clear fir, 

Howara V. French lives in Abilene, Texas, 
where he spends his time dreaming up 
woodworking projects. 


with a whitewash and lacquer finish. Any 
wood will work, but if you use 1 X 6 pine or 
fir, a lot of the basic dimensioning will be 
done already. 

Start by cutting two 24" lengths of 1 X 6 
and gluing them edge to edge. The result¬ 
ing panel will be cut in half lengthwise to 
make up the two doors (A). Set the panel 
aside to dry while you start cutting the 
other pieces. 



Country Cupboard 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

3 / « 

10V 

iiV 

doors 

2 

B 

v 

5V 2 " 

30” 

sides 

2 

C 

V 

5V 

24" 

upper shelves 

1 

D 

V 

5V 2 m 

25” 

bottom shelf 

1 

E 

v 

3 V 

23V 2 ” 

peg board 

1 

F 

V 

16” 

ro 

45* 

back 

2 

G 

V 

iV 

11V 

door supports 

4 

H 

V 

v 

iov 

battens 

Supplies 

4 

decorative hinges 

2 

pulls 

6 

small Shaker pegs 

#10 XV tacks 

25 lb. test fishing line 

finishing nails 
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See the PullOut™ Plans 
section for 
full size patterns. 



Figure 1, Assembly 


Cut the sides (B). shelves (C and D), 
and peg board (E) to length as indicated in 
the Cutting List. If you’re working with 1 X 
6’s, the sides and the bottom shelf will 
already be at their finished width of 5V 2 M . Rip 
the upper shelves (C) to 5 V 4 " so they'll clear 
the back (F) (see Figure 1). Rip the peg 
board to its finished width and use the 
scrap to make the door supports (G). I cut 
a slight chamfer along the bottom front 
edge of the peg board. 

Cut a 3 / 4 " X 3 V 2 " notch in the ends of the 
bottom shelf as shown in Figure 1. Now lay 


out the cabinet sides using the full-size 
pattern in the PullOut™ Plans section of 
the magazine, and cut it out using a band 
saw or scroll saw. 

Before you set up to cut the dadoes, 
unclampthe panel you glued earlier, scrape 
and sand it, and cut it to size for the two 
doors (A). Trace the heart pattern (from 
the PullOut™ Plans) onto the fronts of the 
doors; then drill starter holes and cut out 
the hearts with a scroll saw. (If you position 
the starter hole carefully, you can use the 
cutout pieces to make a pair of small 


knick-knack shelves or sconces. See the 
sidebar on page 84.) Routthe inside edges 
of the cutout, the top and bottom edges of 
the doors and three edges of the door 
supports (G) with whatever edge treat¬ 
ment you like. By doing this now, you'll still 
have an edgetosupporttheguide bearing. 

Now set up the table saw or your router 
table to cut 3 / 8 " deep by 3 // wide dadoes. 
Cut the two dadoes in the sides to receive 
the upper shelves; be careful to orient the 
pieces properly, so you end up with a right 
and a left instead of two that are the same. 
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Then position a wooden fence so that 
only 3 / 8 " of the cutter is exposed, and cut 
the 3 / 8 " X 3 / q " rabbets along the back of the 
top and bottom edges of the doors and 
three sides of the door supports. Finally, 
move the wooden fence over another V 8 " 
so you can cut V 4 " X 3 / 8 " rabbets on the 
inside back edges of the sides (B). These 
rabbets should be stopped at the point 
where they cross the center shelf dado. 

Lay out the peg hole centers on the peg 
board as indicated in Figure 1, and drill 
them halfway through the thickness of the 
board. I used small Shaker pegs (#158 
from Cherry Tree Toys, P.O. Box 369, 
Dept. PW, Belmont, OFI 43718, phone 
614-484-4363) which require a 3 / 8 " hole. If 
you like, you can make your own pegs 
from V 2 " dowel stock; if you do, size the 
holes accordingly. 

Once you cut the back (F) to size from 
V 4 " plywood or MDF, you’re ready to as¬ 
semble. Glue and nail the upper shelves 
into their dadoes and the bottom shelf in 
place at the notch. Run a bead of glue 
along the top edge and the ends of the peg 
board and nail it in place. Temporarily tack 
on the back to square the unit while the 
glue sets. 

1 applied my finish without the pegs, 
door supports, doors or back installed. 
After a coat of Minwax® Wood Condi¬ 
tioner, I rubbed on some thinned white 
paint and rubbed off as much excess as I 
could. When this was dry, I sanded lightly 
with 220-grit and then applied several coats 


Heart Sconce 


Save the heart-shaped cutouts from 
your country cupboard doors to make 
these charming little sconces. Make a 
shelf out of V 2 " material that is approxi¬ 
mately 3V 2 " X 7\ You’ll find a full-size 
pattern for the shelf in the PullOut™ 
Plans section. Cut it out and sand the 
edges; then rout a V 2 " wide X 3 / 8 " deep 
dado in the heart cutout to accept it. 

Insert a screw eye in the starter hole 
by screwing it in at an angle and then 
bending it straight, as shown. [P® 



of Deft® Clear Wood Finish. 

At this point you are ready to "glaze” the 
doors. Lay the finished doors face down on 
a clean work surface. Lay out the locations 
for the tacks as shown in Figure 2, and 
drive in #10 X 5 / 8 " tacks to within V 16 " of 
flush. Using 25 lb. test monofilament line, 


Hidder 



Flere’s an idea for hanging your 
country cupboard without visible hard¬ 
ware. Make these little hangers from 
sheet metal or readily available metal 
straps. Cut them to size and round the 
ends as shown. Then drill holes to 
accept standard screw shanks, but 
when you bore the countersinks, bore 
one on one side and one on the back. 

Position them near the top of your 
project and drive a screw into the bot¬ 
tom holes. Attach them to the wall by 
pivoting them to drive in the screws or 
mollies; then swing the unit over to 
cover them up (you’ll have to attach 
one, then pivot it the other way to attach 
the other).0 
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form loops around the tack heads as shown. 
Stretch them tight and tie the ends se¬ 
curely—a single knot will do. Once you 
have finished tying the loops in one di¬ 
rection, tie the remaining courses weaving 
over and under the previous courses. Once 
this is done, take a small drift punch and 
“set” the tack heads against the wood 
without cutting through the lines. Now spray 
the end of a cotton swab with clear acrylic 
and use it as a brush to dab on a drop at 
each tack head. After checking to see that 
all the ends are clipped off cleanly, spray 
dear acrylic over both the front and back 
surfaces of the fishing line. 

To reinforce the doors, I glued and 
tacked a pair of battens (H) to the back of 
each, across the top and bottom. This 
reinforces the short grain areas created by 
cutting out the hearts. 

Now install the doors with decorative 
hinges and apply whatever pulls you 
choose. Attach a magnetic catch to the 
underside of the top shelf in the center and 
screw an iron washer to the upper inside 
corner of each door to contact the magnet. 
Glue the pegs into their holes, then perma¬ 
nently install the back and you’re ready to 
hang your country cupboard. PW 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


A Small Chest 
of Drawers 


by H. Wesley Phillips 

When we moved my wife’s piano from 
her childhood home to ours, we needed 
extra storage for sheet music. The long, 
shallow drawers found in map cabinets 
seemed just the ticket, so I modelled this 
project after a colonial map chest. The 
moulding and hardware make it an elegant 
piece, and it looks great as a lamp table 
between two armchairs. It’s relatively easy 
to build, and although I made mine from 
pine and painted it, this chest really lends 
itself to hardwood construction. 

Side and Back Panels 

Select stockforthe side panels (A) first. 
I used yellow pine with few knots, ripped 
into 5" to 6” widths. If you’re not painting 
the chest, select the exterior surfaces and 

H. Wesley Phillips is an electronics engineer 
who spends his spare time woodworking in 
Greer, -- —^_South Carolina. 


adjoining edges to achieve 
a pleasing overall grain pat¬ 
tern. Plan the panels so 
they’ll be slightly oversize, 
and glue and clamp the 
pieces together. While | 
they’re drying, cut the back * 

(B) from V 4 " hardwood plywood. Then sand 
the side panels smooth and trim them to 
the dimensions in the Cutting List. 

Mark and cut the grooves for the rails 
carefully. They must be spaced identically 
on each panel forthe chest to end up level 
and square (Figure 1). Place the panels 
side by side, and with a long straight edge 
or T-square, lay out the grooves on both 
pieces at once. I usedaroutertocutthem. 
The bottom and top dadoes are 3 / 4 " wide X 
V 4 " deep, while the middle three are V 2 " X 
V 4 ". Along the back edge of the side panels 
cut a 3 / 8 " X V 4 " rabbet forthe back using the 
table saw and dado blades. 



Cut slots on the inside bottom of the 
panel as shown in Figure 1. You’ll attach 
the skirts to the panels using round head 
screws with washers in these slots. The 
slots permit the wood to move during 
changes in humidity. 

Rails 

Each drawer slides on a framework of 
rails (C-F) held together by corner lap 
joints and made from poplar for added 
strength. A dust panel (G or FI) is fitted 
inside a V 8 " groove on the inside edge of 
each frame (Figure 2). Begin by ripping the 
rails to width and length. While you’re at it, 

Figure 2. Rail Frames 



3V Z " X 3V 2 " X 3/ a " lap joint" 

2" X 2' X ; / 4 " lap joint ’ 
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dimension the braces (I) you’ll need for 
assembly of the case later. 

Cut the lap joints on the table saw using 
a dado blade. I clamped a stop block to the 
fence and set it at 3 1 // from the outside of 
the dado blade for cutting parts D and C (2” 
for parts E and F). This establishes the 
shoulder of the lap joints. Move the piece 
over with successive passes until the rest 
of the waste is gone. Place the stop block 
ahead of the blade, not next to it, to prevent 
the work from touching the fence and 
possibly binding as it passes through the 
blade. Raise the blade 3 / 8 " above the table 
and adjust the fence so the first cut marks 
the full length of the lap joint. You can 


minimize tear-out by backing up the work 
with a piece of scrap. 

When the lap joints are done, cut a =V 
groove forthe dust panels on center on the 
inside edge of each rail. The kerf from a 
carbide tipped saw blade is about V 8 " so 
cut this groove in two passes. Test fit all the 
joints before gluing and, if necessary, trim 
with a block plane or chisel. 

Cut slots in the front and back top rails 
(C) as shown in Figure 2. When the top (J) 
is screwed down, these slots allow the 
wood to expand and contract. I glued up 
the rails using C-clamps and pads at all 
the corners, adjusting for squareness be¬ 
fore the glue set. When the glue is dry, joint 


Small Chest of Drawers 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

X 

17V 

24V 2 M 

side panels 

1 

B 

1/ " 

4 

22" 

22V 

back 

4 

C 

X 

3 J ‘4" 

22" 

front/back rails 

4 

D 

X 

3 1 // 

17V 

side rails 

6 

E 

V 

2" 

22" 

front/back rails 

6 

F 

V 

2" 

17 V 

side rails 

2 

G 

V 

nv 

15 7 / t6 

dust panels 

3 

H 

% 

13 9 /-| g 

18 V 

dust panels 

2 

1 

3/ " 

'4 

v 

21V/ 

braces 

1 i 

J 

X 

19V 

21 'V 

top 

3 

K 

x 

V 

21V 

facing 

1 

L 

x 

2" 

21V/ ( 

facing 

1 

M 

X 

2V 
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Vq" off the back edge of each frame to 
accommodate any contraction of the side 
panels. 


Case Assembly 

Make certain the rail frames fit the da¬ 
does in the side panels. Before assem¬ 
bling, you may want to finish the interior 
surfaces with a dark stain and a couple 
coats of thin-cut shellac. Once dry, apply 
glue in the grooves, press in the rails, and 
clamp the assembly together. (If you’re 
concerned about the possibility of wood 
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movement here, see the adjoining sidebar 
for another method of joining the frames 
and sides.) Make sure the top rail frame— 
with the slots oriented correctly—is on top. 
Check for squareness top to bottom and 
front to back. If you’re going to paint the 
project, drive a couple of finishing nails 
through the side panels into the rail frames. 
Now glue the bottom braces (I) flush to the 
front edge ana snug up against the bottom 


rail frame. 

By putting on the facing strips (K-N), 
you’re covering the dadoes and better 
defining the lines of the case. Further¬ 
more, if you’re not going to paint the piece 
and you’re using a select hardwood, the 
facing strips make it possible to use a less 
expensive wood forthe frame assemblies. 
Cut and test fit each piece to the as¬ 
sembled case individually. Attach them 


with glue and 1" brads, and finish sand 
everything. 

Skirt 

Cut the stock for the skirt a bit long and 
rout the decorative top edge with a roman 
ogee bit before cutting it into pieces. The 
front (O) and sides (P) are mitered to¬ 
gether; measure and cut the front first, 
then cut the miters on the front end of the 
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Accounting for Wood Movement: 

Another Method of Joining 


The method of joining the side 
panels to the rail frames given in the 
text of the article is simple and 
straightforward, but it doesn't allow 
for wood movement. This shouldn't 
be a problem if you use properly 
dried wood, seal it with paint or var¬ 
nish, and keep the chest where the 
humidity is stable. But if you’re using 
hardwood and a more open finish, or 
thinking about scaling up the size of 
the project, you’ll want to modify the 
method to allow for some expansion 
and contraction of the panels. 

Rather than cutting the dadoes 
as described on page 82. cut dove¬ 
tail grooves in the side panels and 
correspondingly shapeo tongues on 
the rail frames. They’ll provide plenty 
of strength to hold the case together, 
making glue unnecessary and per¬ 
mitting expansion and contraction. 
This is the method illustrated in Fig¬ 
ures 1 and 3. 

The most efficient and accurate 
way to make these cuts is with a 
fixture for holding the stock and router 


similar to the one illustrated in the Jig 
Journal on page 90, The two guide 
rails should be just long enough to let 
the side panels slide under them and 
between the fixture’s side pieces. 
Make the distance between the 
guides equal to the diameter of your 
router base. As with the dentil rouh 
ing fixture, notch the side pieces with 
the same bit you use for cutting the 
dovetail grooves so you can precisely 
line up the cutting line on the panel 
with the bit. (You won’t need the 
extra indexing slot.) 

To cut the dovetailed tongues on 
the rail frames you’ll need a router 
table with a high fence. Since the rail 
frames must be held against the 
fence vertically, you may want to 
clamp on an auxiliary fence. Cut one 
side of the tongues on ail the frames 
and on some same-sized scrap. To 
find the fence setting that will result 
in a tongue that fits for the dovetail 
groove, practice on the scrap. You 
should be able to slide the tongue in 
its groove without forcing. HI 


sides. Hold the 


skirt sides in place and mark their length; 
then trim them square. Using the pattern 
provided in the PullOut™ Plans section of 
the magazine, lay out the curves on the 
skirts and cut them out. After you’ve sanded 
them, mark the carcase 1V 4 " up from the 
bottom and attach the front skirt from be¬ 
hind with #6 X 1V 4 " wood screws. Attach 
the side skirts with #6 X 1V 4 " pan head 
screws and washers. Center the screws in 
the slots you cut earlier in the side panels. 

Top 

You could make the top from one piece 
of glued up stock, but I made it with 2" 
“breadboard edges” (Q) because they add 
character and elegance, as well as elimi¬ 
nate the problem of sanding a lot of end 
grain. Furthermore, they help keep the top 
flat. As with the side panels, glue up the top 
panel from 5" to 6" wide stock. When dry, 
remove excess glue, sand smooth, and 
cut to finished size. To attach the edges to 
the panel, you’ll need to cut a V 4 " X 3 / 8 " 
tongue centered along the ends of the 
panel with the table saw or router. Cut an 
inch or so off the tongue at each corner. 

Rip the edge stock to 2" and cut the 
pieces slightly long. Then use a plunge 
router to cut a V 4 " wide X 3 / 8 " deep groove 
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Jig Journal 



Routing Dentil Moulding 

Make the dentil moulding around the lop of the chest with a router. 
To space the cuts accurately and efficiently, set up the fixture shown 
here. I made mine with a V/ slot and 7 / 8 " spacing between each slot. 
First rip your stock to 3" wide. Then set the router bit to a V 4 " depth, slide 
the stock in the fixture, and cut the first slot. You may need to damp the 
stock on the righthand side. Then slide the stock just enough to fit the 
indexing key in the slot you just cut and the indexing slot on the fixture. 
Cut the next slot and repeat the procedure along the entire length. Then 
rip the moulding to the finished width of 1 V B ". Now, using a V 4 " cove bit, 
rout a small radius along one edge of the mouldings. When cutting them 
to final length, be sure to center them so that the miters will fall in the 
same place on each side with respect to the teeth. M 



centered along one edge of each piece to 
receive the panel tongue. This groove 
should be stopped at 3 / 4 " from both ends. 
Don’t use any glue to attach the bread¬ 
board edges. Instead, fit them over the 
tongue; then drill partway through from the 
bottom at the center of the breadboard 
edge to insert a dowel pin. You can glue 
this pin into its hole. Use a V 2 " cove bit to 
shape the decorative edge around the 
underside of the assembly (Figure 3). 

Attach the top assembly to the carcase 
with 1V 4 " pan head sheet metal screws 


and washers in the same way you at¬ 
tached the skirt. For a quick and easy way 
to make the dentil moulding (R and S), see 
the sidebar above. Attach the moulding 
with small finishing nails, set the nails, fill 
the holes, and sand everything smooth. 

Drawers 

Figure 4 illustrates the type of drawer 
construction I used. Begin by cutting the 
fronts (T and X) and sides (U and Y) to 
length—I used poplar for the sides. I also 
cut off the upper back corner of each side 


piece to make loading and unloading the 
drawers easier. Cut 3 / 16 M wide X V 4 " deep 
grooves in the fronts and sides to accept 
■ the drawer bottoms (W and AA). Adjust the 
fence and make two passes just as you did 
for the dust panel grooves in the rails. 
Rabbet the ends of the front pieces, V 2 " 
wide X 3 / 8 " deep, to receive the sides, and 
cut 3 / 4 " wide X V 4 M deep dadoes in the sides 
for the back pieces (V and Z). 

Glue and nail the sides to the front, and 
slide the bottom in. Then glue and nail in 
the drawer back, and secure the bottom to 
it with brads. 

Drill the V 8 " mounting holes for the 
drawer handles. You’ll want traditional style 
hardware similar to mine to match the style 
of the chest, and you can get it in a well- 
stocked hardware store, or by mail from 
GarrettWade (161 Avenue of the Ameri¬ 
cas, New York, NY 10013-1299) and other 
mail order firms. For precise and easy 
placement of the drawer handles, make 
the marking jig shown in Figure 4. 

Finally, load the drawers in the chest so 
they’re flush with the facing. Fit the drawer 
stops (BB) to the undersides of the rail 
frames, snug against the drawer backs, 
and glue and nail them in. The top drawer 
will be stopped by the back of the cabinet. 

Finishing 

As I mentioned earlier, it’s much easier 
finishing the interior parts of the chest 
before assembly. I applied a dark stain and 
two coats of thin-cut shellac to the inside 
of the carcase, the rails and dust panels, 
and the underside of the top. You should 
also stain and seal the drawers, except for 
the fronts. 

I painted the exterior to produce a more 
formal finish than could be achieved with 
stain over pine. First mask off the interior 
portions of the carcase and drawers. Then 
apply two coats of thin-cut shellac to seal 
the wood—it’s the only way I’ve found to 
keep the knots from bleeding through. 
Dilute an oil base primerwith mineral spir¬ 
its to help the paint flow and reduce brush 
marks, and apply one or two coats as 
needed. Sand lightly between coats. Then 
apply two to three coats of paint also 
thinned with mineral spirits. After the paint 
has thoroughly dried, apply two to three 
coats of polyurethane. Attach the hard¬ 
ware and you’re ready \o set the chest in 
place, fill the drawers, and accept all com¬ 
pliments.[Ml 
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Fun-to-build projects and practical tech¬ 
niques from past issues! The following are 
still available—but supplies are limited! 

#58 □ January 1991 $3.95 

Petite Cedar Chest, Hanging Showcase, 
Spoon Rack, Coin Bank, Whatnot Shelf, 
Bookcase, Shop Cabinet, Chamfer Plane 

#57 □ November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking Horse 
Chair, Carved Wall Cabinet, Coopered 
Bowl, Scroll-Sawn Animals 

#56 □ September 1990 $3.95 
Log Turning, Utility Serving Cart, Country 
Mailbox, Piano Music Box 

#55 □ July 1990 $3.95 

Plate Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, 

Sliding Miter Table 

#54 □ May 1990 $3.95 

Windsor Stools, Cutlery Box, Handy Step 
Ladder 

#52 n January 1990 $3.95 

Sculptural Coffee Table, Folding Cande¬ 
labra, Firewood box 

#49 □ June/July 1989 $3 75 

Colonial Footstool, Coloring Wood, Wall 
Cabinet 

#48 □ April/May 1989 $3.75 

Victorian Table, Decorative File Cabinet, 
Carving Carousel Animals 

#46 □ Dec/Jan 1989 $3.75 

Walnut Dining Table, Child’s Cupboard, 
Japanese Handsaws 

#45 □ Oct/Nov 1988 $2 95 

Corner Pewter Hutch, Country Sconce, 
Massachusetts Lowboy 

#44 □ Aug/Sep 1988 $2.95 

Baby Dresser, Peeled Branch Settee, 
Marionette 

#42 □ April/May 1988 $2.95 

Designing for Dimensional Change, 
Garden Cart, Diamond Hones Review 

#41 □ Feb/March1988 $2.95 
Making a Jewelry Chest, Wooden 
Buckets, Dry Sink TV Cabinet 

#40 □ Dec/Jan 1988 $2.95 

Making Box Joints on the Table Saw, 
Biplane Walker 

#39 □ Oct/Nov 1987 $2.95 

Relief Carving, Make Handscrew 
Clamps, Tall Chest of Drawers 


#38 □ Aug/Sep 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Connecticut River Valley 
Desk on Frame 

#37 □ June/July 1987 $2.95 

Interview with James Krenov, Plate Joiner 
Test Report, Koa Dinner Table 

#36 □ April/May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving an Arabian 
Stallion-Part I 

#35 □ Feb/March 1987 $2.95 
Building a Butcher Block Work Center, 
Ladder-Back Rocker 

#34 0 Dec/Jan 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered Vertical 
Tambours, Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon 
Board 

#33 □ Oct/Nov 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, Home 
Entertainment Center, Art of Sandblasting 
Wooden Signs 

#32 □ Aug/Sep 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors, 
Power Carver’s Tool Cabinet, Building a 
Wine Rack 

#31 □ June/July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, Making a 
Watch Clock, Penultimate Patio Chair 

#30 □ April/May 1986 $2.95 

Mortise and Tenon Joinery, Teak Serving 
Cart, Trestle Table and Stool 


#29 □ Feb/March 1986 $2.95 
Making a Piano Bench, Signaling Sailor 
Whirligig, Carving the Human Head 

#28 □ Dec/Jan 1986 $2.95 

Cedar Hope Chest, The Shamisen 
Process, Blind-Wedged Peg Joint 

#10 □ Dec/Jan 1983 $1.50 

Selecting a Portable Sander, Sealacell 
Wood Finish Test Report, Evolution of an 
All-Wood Box Design 

#9 □ Oct/Nov 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Quest for the Thinnest 
Blade, Marketing 

#8 □ Aug/Sept 1982 $1.50 

Starting a Woodworking Business, Table 
Saw Maintenance, Rockwell Speed Block 
Sander 

#7 □ June/July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, Make a 
Maloof Table Pedestal, Create a Maloof 
Finish 

#6 □ April/May 1982 $1.50 

Making Wooden Boxes, Abrasive Belt 
Cleaner Test Report, Table Saw Hints 

#2 □ July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar-Heated Wood 
Dryer 

#1 □ May 1981 $1.00 

Sound and Its Effects, Goodwill’s Contract 
Shop 


Add S2.oo postage & handling for up to ten copies, $2.00 more per additional ten. 

Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 

(add $8.00 postage for foreign countries: l . s. currency only) 
Send your order and payment to 

Back Issues 
1320 Galaxy Way 
Concord. C.\ 94520. 

Send my back issues to 

Name __ 

Address_ 

City___State_Zip__ 

If you’re a subscriber, please help us expedite your order by copying the top 
line from your magazine mailing label into the space below: 

□ Personal Check □ Money Order 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an 
event you would like other 
woodworkers to hear about, 
please send us all pertinent in¬ 
formation at least three months 
before the opening date. We 
will publish it for you in Calen¬ 
dar free of charge. 


California 

Date: through February 17 
Event: California Design 91 Show 
Location: Contract Design Center 
Gallery, San Francisco 
For information, contact: 
Baulines Craft Guild, Schoonmaker 
Point, Sausalito, CA 94965. Tel. 
(415) 331-8520 

Date: February 16 

Event: Tool Clinic with Simon Watts 

Location: San Francisco 

For information, contact: National 


Maritime Museum, Bldg. 275, 
Crissy Field, SF, CA 94109. Tel. 
(415) 929-0202 

Date: February 23-24, March 2-3 
& 9-10 

Event: Building the Chamberlain 
Dory Skiff with Simon Watts 
Location: Hyde Street Pier, San 
Francisco 

For information, contact: National 
Maritime Museum, Bldg. 275, 
Crissy Field, SF, CA 94109. Tel. 
(415) 929-0202 

Date: March 2-3 

Event: East Bay Crafters Carving 
Show 

Location: Lake Merritt Garden 
Center, Oakland 

For information, contact: Cali¬ 
fornia Carvers Guild, Cavalier 
Plaza, 250 San Simeon Ave.. San 
Simeon, CA93452. Tel. (805) 927- 
4718 

Date: March 16-17 


Event: Ramona County Carvers 
Show 

Location: Hemet 
For information, contact: Cali¬ 
fornia Carvers Guild, Cavalier 
Plaza, 250 San Simeon Ave., San 
Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. (805) 927- 
4718 

Date: March 22-24 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Community Convention 
Center, Sacramento 
For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Shows, 1516 S. Pontius 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 
(213) 477-8521 

Colorado 

Date: March 15-17 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: National Western Com¬ 
plex, Denver 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Shows, 1516 S. Pontius 
Ave,. Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 
(213) 477-8521 

Connecticut 

Date: March 23-24 

Event: Carving the Ball Claw Foot 

(18th Century Methods) 

Location: Brookfield 
For information, contact: 
Brookfield Craft Center, Box 122, 
Rte. 25, Brookfield, CT06804. Tel. 
(203) 775-4526 

Florida 

Date: March 8-10 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: State Fairgrounds, 
Tampa 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Shows, 1516 S. Pontius 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 
(213) 477-8521 

Illinois 

Date: February 8-10 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location : Gateway Center, 
Collinsville 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Shows, 1516 S. Pontius 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 
(213) 477-8521 


Kansas 

Date: February 15-17 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Merchandise Mart, 
Overland Park 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Shows, 1516 S. Pontius 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 
(213) 477-8521 

Louisiana 

Date: March 15-17 
Event: Woodworking World Show 
Location: Municipal Auditorium, 
New Orleans 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Association of North 
America, 1-800-521-7623 

Montana 

Date: March 22, 23 & 24 
Event: Good Wood Show 
Location: METRA Center, Billings 
For information, contact: Monty 
Sullins, Montana Woodcarvers 
Assoc., 204 Nash Lane, Billings, 
MT 59105. Tel. (406) 245-81 73 

New York 

Date: February 14-April 28 
Event: Furniture by Wendell Castle 
Location: American Craft Mu¬ 
seum, New York City 
For information, contact: Detroit 
Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Ml 48202. Tel. (313) 
833-7963 

North Carolina 

Date: February-March 

Event: Windsor Chairmaking 

Classes 

Location: Marshall 
For information, contact: Coun¬ 
try Workshops, 90 Mill Creek Rd., 
Marshall, NC 28753. Tel. (704) 656- 
2280 

Date: February-April 

Event: Classes in woodworking, 

carving & turning 

Location: Brasstown 

For information, contact: John C. 

Campbell Folk School, Rt. 1 Box 

14A, Brasstown, NC 28902. Tel. 1- 

800-562-2440 


WANNA BUY A DUCK? 



Don’t buy one— 
carve your own! 

VIDEO LESSONS MAKE IT EASY! 

BIRD CARVING— A Complete Beginners Video Workshop by award¬ 
winning professional Bill Laurie. Two video cassettes—over 3 full hours 
of instruction, 

Easy step-by-step start to finish carving, woodburning and painting of 
a half size mallard drake. Also included—all patterns—feather layout— 
pre-cut ready to carve basswood head, body and eyes. Mr. Laurie’s 
years of teaching and professional carving experience are presented in 
a clear, concise, easy-to-follow video presentation. 

Videotape #1: Lessons 1 through 7 

1) Tools, paints, brushes, knives, etc. 2: Wood measurements & patterns 3) 
Pattern transfer to wood 4 j Cutting out body blank (band saw) 5) Cutting out head 
blank 6) Carving techniques 7) Layout and carving feathers 

Videotape #2: Lessons 8 through 11 

8) Carving the head 9) Carving the bill—eye placement—attaching head to 
body—tail feathers 10) Woodburning techniques—texturing 11} Painting & 
feathering techniques 

AN EXCITING HOBBY!—Makes a great gift-order now! 

Both tapes and ki! for only $49.95 + $2.00 S/H. 

Allow 2 to 4 weeks delivery. Send check or money order to: 

Bill Laurie, P. O. Box 153, Paoli, PA 19301 
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Ohio 

Date: March 1-3 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: Cincinnati Gardens, 
Cincinnati 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Shows, 1516 S. Pontius 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 
(213) 477-8521 

Oklahoma 

Date: April 20-21 
Event: Woodcraft Fair 
Location: Tulsa 

For information, contact: Paxton 
Beautiful Woods Store,5420 South 
99th East Ave., Tulsa, OK 74147- 
0171. Tel. (918) 665-2411 

Pennsylvania 

Date: March 11, entry deadline 
Event: WoodTurning International 
Competition 

Location: Port of History Museum, 
Philadelphia 


For information, contact: Wood 
Turning Center, Box 25706, Phila¬ 
delphia, PA 19144. Tel. (215) 
844-2188 

Tennessee 

Date: March 

Event: Workshops in turning and 
coopering 

Location: Gatlinburg 

For information, contact: 

Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts, Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 
37738. Tel. (615) 436-5860 

Date: March 18-22 
Event: Hardwood Flooring Instal¬ 
lation School 
Location: Memphis 
Forinformation, contact: National 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation, Box 3009, Memphis, TN 
38173-0009. Tel. 901-526-5016 

Texas 

Date: March 1-3 


Event: Woodworking World Show 
Location: Pasadena Convention 
Center, Pasadena 
For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Association of North 
America, 1-800-521-7623 

Date: March 22-24 
Event: Woodworking World Show 
Location: Villita Assembly Build¬ 
ing, San Antonio 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Association of North 
America, 1-800-521-7623 

Date: April 4-7 

Event: Fifth National Symposium 
Location: Dallas 
For information, contact: Ameri¬ 
can Association of Woodturners, 
667 Harriet Ave., Shoreview, MN 
55126. Tel. 612-484-9094 

Washington, D. C. 

Date: February 15-17 

Event: Woodworking World Show 

Location: DC Armory 


For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Association of North 
America, 1-800-521-7623 

Wisconsin 

Date: February 22-24 
Event: Woodworking Show 
Location: MECCA Convention 
Hall, Milwaukee 

For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Shows, 1516 S. Pontius 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. 
(213) 477-8521 

Canada 

Date: February 8-10 
Event: Woodworking World Show 
Location: Atlantic Winter Fair¬ 
grounds, Amndale, Nova Scotia 
For information, contact: Wood¬ 
working Association of North 
America, 1-800-52.1-7623 


F 

CATALOG 


Discount Woodworking 
Tools and Supplies 

Send today for your 
FREE copy of our 
72 page full-color 
catalog. You'll find 
the best prices for 
over 3,000 brand- 
name products. 

Included are power 
tools & accessories, 
hand tools, screws, 
hardware, wood 
components, plans, 
how-to books, and 
much more. 

To order your FREE catalog 


call TolbFree f 

1 - 800 - 366-6966 


Or Write: Dept. PW21 • 375 Beacbam St. 
Box 6447 • Chelsea, MA 02150 



| 16 SHOWS THIS SPRING! I 


★ The 

Woodworking Shows ★ 

machinery > ^ ^ 

tools * supplies 


•Atlanta -Delaware -No. California 
•Boston Valley 'Sacramento 
•Charlotte -Denver *So. California 
•Chicago -Indianapolis *St. Louis 
•Cincinnati -Kansas City -Tampa 
•Dallas -Milwaukee 

Call for free brochure 
Monday - Friday 8 am - 5 pm Pacific Time 
1 -800/826-8257 or 213/477-8521 


TOULAN 2500 CORNERo 


o 



The Comer Camp is an all 
British invention which lias won 
National acclaim and prizes for 
its unique design. 

How to use your 
Corner Clamp 

• Place cam in hole. 




SUCCESTED RETAIL $12.95 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


■ Clamp by rotating cam. 


4 Comer Cam cl amps $ 45.00 
10 Comer Camclamps 100.00 
20 Comer Camclamps 180,00 

CHECK WITH ORDER OR CO.D. 
Freight pre-pa id. 


Toulan USA 

Exclusive Importer Beaumont, Texas 77726 

Div. Tech Rep & Associates 


Advance on the job , 
start a new career or a 
business of your own!” 

NRI at-home training lets you 
choose any one of these high- 
growth, big opportunity fields. 

Only NRI prepares you for 
success with comprehensive 
training using hands-on experience with 
professional equipment you train with and keep! 

MAIL TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG! 



af Check one 
New Careers / 


Home Business 


□ Computer Programming 

□ Desktop Publishing 

□ Word Processing 

□ Writing 

□ Travel 

□ Paralegal 

□ Bookkeeping 

Trade/Mechanical 


□ Building Construction 

□ Automotive Servicing 

□ Air Conditioning/Heating 
Refrigeration 

□ Small Engine Repair 

□ Locksmithing Servicing 

□ Electrician 


course only 
Electronics 

□ Microcomputer Servicing 

□ TV/Video/Audio 
Servicing 

□ Industrial Electronics 
and Robotics 

□ Telecommunications 

□ Security Electronics 

□ Electronic Circuit 
Design 

□ Electronic Music 
Technology 

□ Cellular Telephone 

□ Digital Electronics 
Servicing 

□ Basic Electronics 

□ Radio Communications 


Name- 

Address- 

City/State/Zip . 


-Age- 


#3708-021 

Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 

Schools 

4401 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20008 


■in'ta 
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WOODWORKER’S CATALOG 



Over 4000 products to 

I BUILD, REPAIR, 

I RESTORE, 

I REFINISH 

| anything made of wood! 

.116 pages jam-packed with fine 
I woods, veneers, tools, finishing supplies and more— 
I all wrth our 60-day no-questions-asked guarantee. 

I For your 2-year subscription send $1.00 to: 


CONSTANTINE'S 

2043F Eastchester Rd., Bronx, NY 10461 

| Name 

| Address _ 


I Cin 




J 



BULLDOZER MODEL with WORKING TRACKS! 


This large model is 16" x 29" x 15" with plenty of 
detail. Plans are $7.00. 

D&M Woodcraft, Dept. PW 
12301 Palmbeach, Houston, TX 77034 


EQUIP YOUR SHOP AT 
GREAT SAVINGS! 



Catalog of over 500 plans to 
build your own lathe, sander 
shaper, plate joiner, etc. 
for woodworking, 

$1.00 refundable 


A wide variety of plans from complete machines & 
attachments to hand tools for home, school & commercial 
shops. Featured also are accessories for wood and metal 


cutting lathes, drills, mills, saws, etc., plus things to make 
of wood and metal. 


WOOD-MET SERVICES, INC. 

3314 West Shoff Circle, Dept. PWW 
Peoria, IL 61604 


Looking For A New Line ~ We've Got It 



HAND FIRED CERAMIC HOUSE NUMBERS 
FOR SOLID SLIDE-IN CEDAR FRAMES 


■ Taicd Cm loner Accepuocc, Proven To Sttiify The 
Toughen Canonical, Homeowner* Buy Even If They Al¬ 
ready Hive Nmben. 

• OuucUj Wood Eogrsved House Ntxnben 10 lo 1. 

■ Perfect for Direct Sales At Fleamaikeu, Homes bo wi. 
Craft Sbowi or Comm. Accounts ie: Buildea, Coodos, 
Hotel, Motel, Trailer Park*. 

• Slock CeranJc TQes i Cedar Frames Sepancely, Slide 
Tilea In Your France To Make Completed Product k 30 
Sectndi. 

■ Woodwcakailll Mmufactune Your Own Frames To In¬ 
crease YourPmGu, WcUSbow You bow To Dolt Very 
Quickly With PImu For Special Tig*. 

■ Let Us Convince You. For Sandies k. Price Info Send 15 
For Shipping A HxxHing (Refundable on Fir* Order). 

To: BWC CUSTOM CERAMIC PROD. CO. 

P O BOX 3482 ■ PT. CHARLOTTE, FL 33949 
_ or CALL 1-813-743-3792 _ 



Breathe Easier! 



Powered Air 
Respirators 
for Wood Dust 

$279 Model AGHI 


Excellent for all woodworking jobs which creaie 
"DUST." Also offers eye protection. Can be worn with 
beard and glasses. Systems also available for paint 
and lacquer fumes. 


AIRSTREAM DUST HELMETS 

16 Division St. W. Ebow Lake, MN 56531 
Toll Free 1-800-328-1792 or 218-685-4457 



World's 
Largest 
Manufacturer 
Of Portable 
Sawmills 


SAWMILL 

Models To Choose From 


BUY DIRECT 


1 (800)553-0219 

fm 


Jn Indiana call: (317) 271-1542 
* 44-page catalog or use 
; your MasterCard or VISA 
to order our 50-minute 
demonstration video-$i0.00 
Wood-Mizer Products, Inc. • DF13 
8180 W. 10th St., Indianapolis, IN 46214-2430 



Super V-15" Scroll Saw 
with Variable Speed 


- Dial any speed from 

* ™ 1 400 to 1800 cuts/min ! 

• Saws with similar 
features seif for over $700 

• Special introductory 
price... 

only $189.95 

( item #SVS, UPS $10 ) 

Cut intricate patterns in many 
different types of materials with 
this versatile machine. Purchase 
includes many FREE extras. 

This new model features a powerful, high 
quality electronically controlled 
universal motor that gives full power 
and torque at all speeds. Similar in 
design to our Super-15" model, the 
cutting action has been re-engineered to 
give smoother cutting and performance 
equal to saws many times the price. 

Dial any speed from 400 - 1800 
cuts/min to set the speed specifically for 
the job at hand. Use slower speeds for 
cutting plastics, metals and hardwoods. 



FREE ACCESSORIES: 

• Dust blower • 1 dz blades • EZ-Set 
permanent top-arm blade holder • 4 
Standard blade holders • EZ Jig for 
attaching standard blade holders ■ 
Neptune 1 -1/2" lettering guides w/6 
patterns 

Specifications: 

• Motor; Universal motor 
w/electronic speed control. 110V, 
i.3Amp, sealed ball bearings 

■ Speeds: 400 -1800 cuts/min 

• Tnroat : 15" deep ■ Stroke - 3/4" 
•Tilt: 0 - 45° left • Cut Depth: 2" 

• Blades: accepts pin ana plainend 

■ Construction - cast iron 


Penn State Industries - p 

2850 Comly Road • Phi la, Pa 19154 

Order Toll Free 1 - 800 - 288-7297 


Visa, Master, & Discover Card accepted Pa residents add 6% Sales Tax 
When ordering - Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted 


LEARN CABINETMAKING 
FROM YOUR TV! 


“I’ll make you a Prof " 

T1w Video Atfnntsgr Baconuaroalpnl LatltagarCtftatufoupanoiulguUo. His best¬ 
selling Cabinetmaker's Video Series allows you to see all the steps in the cutting and 
building process. View all the steps you’ll need to cut, shape, and assemble a profes¬ 
sional looking wood-cabinet. If you missed some things, review it... in your own home. 

JOIN THE THOUSANDS WHO HAVE ALREADY LEARNED 

ABOUT THE VIDEOS: 

BUILDMfl THE CABINET - (VW 101) DU you know Hut Hu tacaptata controls most 
cabinet dimensions? Well. Roger demonstrates techniques tor (ace-plate joinery, cabinet 
assembly, installation of base moulding, and top. Approx, one hour — Price $29.95 

BASIC DRAWER CONSTRUCTION - (VW 102) Haro you iw wondered How to soloct 
drawor guides? Or how to turn wood scraps into drawer stock 7 This tape provides infor¬ 
mation on drawer tits, types of materials, and some general guidelines for hardware selec¬ 
tion and installation. Let experience be your guide. Approx, one hour — Price S29.9S 
ADVANCED DRAWER CONSTRUCTION - (VW 103) When do you cut» locking drawor 
joint on Hu table taw? Here, you'll see how to develop a drawing tor complex drawer 
joinery, use French dovetails, tongue/dado joints, and locking drawer comer joints. Step 
by step. Assuring your success. Approx, one hour — $29.95 

BASIC DOOR CONSTRUCTION - (VW 104) What an Hu ‘earner totanneas tor fitting a 

door lo an opening? Come to understand the differences between flush, lip and overlay 
doors. Tolerances, allowances, and dimensions, glass stop, or decorative moulding. It's 
all here. Learn from a master! Approx, one hour — $29.95 

ADVANCED DOOR CONSTRUCTION - (VW 193) Cm yen describe three dttlenm ways at 
cutting a raised pane! using Hu tabu and radial arm saw? Or can you layout and cut mor¬ 
tise and tenon joints for use with raised panel doors? Learn layout secrets tor positioning 
mortise. Tips to be a real pro! Approx, one-and-one-half hours — $34.95 

Get started today. Call for your set. Have your credit Te enter this vehiaMa Catolnet- 
card number handy. (MasterCard and Vita anty.) maker’s Video Series, call 
Save even more when you order all five videos tor . onn 400 nnci 
$139 95 VIDEOS MAKE A GREAT GIFT! l"0UU-OO0-5JU07 































TOOL TALK PY 5ANFOZD WLK 


The Latest in 
12-Volt 
Cordless Prill 
Technology 


Suddenly it seems as if everyone’s 
making a 12-volt cordless drill. I’ve been 
sent so many manufacturer’s press re¬ 
leases over the last year that promoted 
their version of the “ultimate” in power and 
torque that I finally broke. Making the as¬ 
sumption that not everyone’s drill could be 
number one, my testers and I took to 
finding out which of these tools were better 
and why. Before discussing our findings, 
however, I want to give you some back¬ 
ground on cordless technology. 

Batteries 

Obviously, thethingthatgivesacordless 
drill its power is a battery. Actually, it’s 

Sanford Will r is a builder and organic 
architect in Boston, Massachusetts. 

His team of technicians—in fields ranging 
from finished carpentry to cabinetry and 
furnituremaking—evaluate tools under actual 
working conditions. 



more than just one battery; it’s a sequence 
of the little guys. The nickel-cadmium bat¬ 
tery cells typically found in cordless drills 
come in 1.2-volt increments. A 12-volt 
drill actually makes use of ten 1.2-volt 
batteries that are wired together in a neat 
little package. 

Now, there are different battery sizes, 
and there can be a difference in battery 
quality as well. All of the 1.2-volt batteries 
put out 1.2-volts worth of power, but some 
1.2-volt cells can retain and put out more 
energy for longer periods because they 
are larger. But size adds weight, and yes, 
you guessed it, the bigger cells also cost 
the manufacturer (and then you) more 
dough. 

We didn’t cut up the battery from each 


drill that we tested (messy, and a little 
dangerous), but the testers did charge, 
use, discharge, recharge, and reuse all of 
the units surveyed many times over. Our 
findings are not scientific, but we can give 
you an idea of how the tools performed 
under constant use. 

I’ve been using cordless units since 
they were first in prototype stages some 
years back, and I always recommend 
getting a second battery. No battery lasts 
forever without recharging, and getting 
stuck with a dead tool in the middle of a 
project is no fun. With a second battery, 
one can charge while the other is working 
for you. Even the units with the fastest 
charge time come with two batteries. 
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Quick Turnaround 


Speaking of charge time, a little back¬ 
ground here would be helpful. There are 
three methods of recharging a nickel- 
cadmium battery. The first method “dumps” 
a large dose of juice into the battery pack, 
the second method “pulses" the battery 
with power, and the third option is closerto 
the old “trickle” charge method. 

Here’s how they work: the dumping 
method sort of socks it to the battery pack. 
This is how some of the really quick 
chargers do their stuff. In theory it’s great, 
but in practice, if the battery temperature 
isn’t closely monitored, it can overheat and 
vent. Thanks to Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
batteries are unlikely to blow up because 
of a hot charge. They have built-in check 
valves that open when the battery gets too 
close to overheating. Of course, the battery 
pack becomes useless after venting, so 
the makers of the fast-chargers use 
electronics to monitor the battery tem¬ 
perature. Even with close scrutiny, how¬ 
ever, battery life (over the course of months) 
can be significantly reduced by using the 
“dump” method. 

In the pulse method of charging, the 
charger zaps, then waits, zaps again and 
so forth, until the pack is charged. The zap/ 
wait sequence occurs many times over the 
course of a second (actually, it’s millisec¬ 
onds for you clock watchers). The brief 
waiting time before another zap allows the 
battery pack to take a rest and cool a little. 
The pulse method of charging will greatly 
increase a battery’s lifetime, but unfortu¬ 
nately, the one company that l know cur¬ 
rently developing it (Metabo of Germany) 
hasn’t brought it to the United States yet. I 
hear stories about a 7-minute charging 
time and long battery life, but as of this 
writing, they are just stories. 

The third method is actually a cross 
between the “dump” and the “trickle” 
method. It’s slow in charging (usually an 
hour, sometimes longer) but since battery 
temperature can be monitored more 
closely, a battery can last 50% longer than 
those using the “dump” method. Finally, 
the slow “trickle/dump” fills a battery closer 
to capacity, and that means more pro¬ 
duction time in between charges. 

The Question of Torque 

You might notice that one manufac¬ 
turer insists that drill “X" will drive one 
hundred #8 X 1V 4 ” screws, while a second 


tually use the tool. 

Testing 

AEG Model ABSE 15 

I list this one first because it’s 
first alphabetically, but our test¬ 
ing revealed this unit to be 
number one in performance as 
well. 




tool maker says that their unit will drill forty- 
five 7 / s " holes into % red oak. A third com¬ 
pany comes on the scene telling you that 
their new “super-duper” drill will set forty 
V 4 " X 2" long lag screws with no problem 
because the unit has the “highest torque 
rating in its class.” “Wow!” you say, “what 
does this mean, and how can I compare 
them?” 

It’s actually rather simple. Check out 
the unit’s speed range and torque rating. 
As a rule of thumb, most drills that run at 
lower speeds have more torque and vice- 
versa. Choose higher torque if you plan to 
be driving more fasteners than drilling 
holes. Choose lower torque/ 
higherspeed if drilling clean holes 
is a priority. Some units have a 
dual range of speeds (i.e.: 0- 
400, and 0-900 rpm’s) and can 
offer you the option of a little of 
both worlds. We’ll let you know 
which ones seemed to have good 
torque from the field test point of 
view. We won’t get into gear- 
reduction ratios, etcetera. In¬ 
stead, the testers’ comments 
deal more with how it felt to ac¬ 


In the battery endurance race this drill 
placed between “good” and “excellent.” 
We abused the battery in commercial 
conditions that you might never use it in, 
and it still did its duty. Our standard “torque 
abuse test” was to run 3” galvanized deck¬ 
ing screws into a KD fir 4X4; the AEG unit 
just smiled and whirred as those huge 
fasteners sank into the dry wood without 
pre—drilling. 

The charge time on the unit is one hour, 
but as I discussed above, that can be 
beneficial, too. In the category of balance 
and feel, you need only pick up this tool to 
realize that its German engineers were 
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12-Volt Cordless Drills 

Unit Tested 

Speed 

Range 

Maximum 

Torque* 

Charge 

Time 

Weight 

Chuck 

List 

Price 

Rating 

1-10 

AEG ABSE15 

0-380 

0-1100 

160 in/Tbs 

1 hr 

3.5 lb 

V 

$399 

10 

Black & Decker 1965R 

0-400 

0-1300 

175 in/lbs 

1 hr 

3.75 lb 

V 

$281 

9 

Milwaukee 0398 

0-350 

0-1000 

156 in/lbs 

30 min 

3.71b 

V 

$275 

9 

Panasonic EY6205 

50-350 

150-1OO0 

156 in/lbs 

15 mrn 

4.1 lb 

y "i 

$410 

8 

Porter-Cable 9850 

0-400 

165 in/tbs 

1 hr 

41b 

3/ "2 
■B 

$240 

7 

Ryobi TFD-220VR 

0-400 

0-1300 

220 in/lbs 

1 hr 3 

4.2 lb 

3/ *T 

1 

$303 

9 

Skil 2735 

0-500 

0-1650 

85 in/lbs 

1 hr 

41b 

3/ « 

'a 

$231 

4 

‘according to the manufacturer keyless 2 keyless optional 'optional 15-minute charger 


serious about ergonomics when they de¬ 
signed the thing. It’s beefy, solid, fits a 
grown man's hand well, and is well ma¬ 
chined. The drill definitely gets a “10” in the 
category of human engineering. It also has 
a V 2 " chuck where the rest of the test units 
have a 3 / 8 " capacity (except for a single¬ 
speed Panasonic unit that was not tested 
in this comparison). This drill even has a 
built-in light for seeing into tight places, as 
well as an electric brake. 

Yet another nifty feature is located not 
in the drill, but in the charger. The AEG’s 
charger can actually operate at tempera¬ 
ture extremes that can’t be handled by any 
of the others. AEG accomplishes this with 
a multi-method charger that makes use of 
all three charging methods discussed 
above. If the room and battery temperature 
are too low for a quick charge, then the 
charger will trickle charge until the battery 
is warm enough to fast charge. No time is 
wasted. 

With excellent speed ranges, a nice 
case, two batteries included, and a 10- 
position clutch (versus the average im¬ 
position standard), the AEG unit gets our 
best score, and is definitely the standard 
by which we judged other units. It is expen¬ 
sive, but worth it, if state-of-the-art is 
what you’re looking for. (AEG Power Tool 
Corp., 3 Shaw’s Cove, New London, CT 
06320; 800-243-0870) 

Black & Decker Model 1965R 

The folks at Black & Decker call this drill 
the Super Cyclone™. While we didn’t take 
as much of a liking to this unit as we did the 
AEG, it is still a darn good tool. The battery 
lasts as long or longer between charges as 
any of the other units, thanks to rare earth 
magnets. Found also in the Porter-Cable 
unit, these magnets seem to increase tool 
efficiency, and help the power source last 
longer. 

The Black & Decker’s torque capacity 
was also among the best (see the chart 
above), and it passed our abuse test with 
no problem. Once again, the charge time 
for this tool is about an hour (depending on 
variables like room temperature and line 
voltage). And while the tool only comes 
with one battery, most stores will also have 
additional batteries availableforpurchase. 
We liked the balance and feel of the tool, 
though ergonomic design didn’t seem to 
be as crucial for the Black & Decker engi¬ 
neers as it was for the AEG designers. 

This drill has a couple of special fea¬ 


tures the others don’t have. The first is a 
patented Versa-Clutch™ system that al¬ 
lows the operator to extend the torque 
power beyond the actual clutch setting. 
This is helpful if you hit a knot and need a 
little extra oomph. To activate the Versa- 
Clutch™ , you just push harder on the drill 
and it kicks in, giving the drill a 25% power 
override. So if your clutch setting is 4, the 
chuck would normally stop turning at 19 
inch/pounds, but with the Versa-Clutch™ 
activated you would power-up to 23.75 
inch/pounds. Now, that may seem like a 
grand idea, but the three testers that used 
the drill constantly overrode the clutch 
because they kept consistent, heavy pres¬ 


sure on the unit. They did this because 
experience had taught them to do so—in 
order to keep a screwdriver bit seated in 
the fastener. In the end, they wished the 
tool didn’t have this feature. 

A feature that they did like immensely 
was a switch that transferred between 
drilling mode (non-clutched) and driving 
mode (clutched). This feature is found in 
other manufacturers’ units, but only by 
turning the clutch all the way until it locks in 
the drill position. That’s a hassle, and it 
wears on the tool and on your wrists. Black 
& Decker has developed a new standard 
here, and we can foresee many manufac¬ 
turers following their lead. 
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All in all, the testers gave this fine drill a 
9 rating. The price is okay, the features are 
nice, and this drill would be appropriate 
for any woodshop. (Black & Decker, 10 
North Park Dr., Hunt Valley, MD; 800-638- 
0683) 

Milwaukee Model 0398 

Nothing special here except that Mil¬ 
waukee has finally come out with a 12-volt 
unit. It’s sturdy—definitely among the 
toughest tested—and thanks to price and 
dependability, will likely become the 
tradesman’s choice. It offers a unique 30- 
minute charge time—perfect for lunch 
breaks. 

This tool has no special feature or 
gimmick, but it does give the user a sense 
of power (it definitely passed the abuse 


test), reliability, and the manufacturer’s 
history of longevity and professional ac¬ 
ceptance. If you’re looking for just the 
basics, but want a good solid tool, then 
look here. (Milwaukee Electric Tool Corp., 
13135 W. Lisbon Rd., Brookfield, Wl 53005; 
414-781-3600) 

Panasonic Model EY6205 

This is the only mid-handle drill that we 
tested. The mid-handle design can foster 
more drilling control and comfort than the 
pistol-grip variety. That of course is a 
personal choice, and some folks feel the 
opposite is true. Still, it’s nice to have this 
as an option when considering a purchase. 

The Panasonic unit comes with two 
batteries, and its 15-minute charge time 
made us wonder whether the power packs 


At Arm’s Length 

A new 8V 4 " portable radial arm by 
Sears is designed to fit on bench tops. 
Its 2V 2 hp motor can develop a full 
5,100 rpm, and the manufacturer claims 
clean cutting through 2 3 / 4 " hardwood 
stock at 90°. The yoke, carriage, and 



arm support are made of die cast alu¬ 
minum for strength and rigidity, and 
roll-formed steel track allows for ac¬ 
curate arm movement (Sears stores 
throughout the United States) 

A Sure Clamp 

Leichtung Workshops has a new 
clamp offering that utilizes a cam to 
hold stock tightly in place. A quick rap 
opens the cam when the work is done, 
and the clamp is versatile enough to 


would discharge as quickly as they 
charged. Our suspicions were unfounded; 
the battery packs held their own. With a 
keyless chuck (also found on the Ryobi 
and Porter-Cable), and an electric brake, 
the unit offers some nice amenities. The 
charger is probably the most advanced of 
all the units. The Japanese engineers that 
created it gave it the power to tell the user 
exactly what level of charge the battery is 
at, by way of blinking LED’s. We thought 
the charger was the nicest feature about 
this tool. 

A good speed range, nice case, spare 
battery, and high-tech charger make this 
unit a real grown boy’s toy—but sit down 
before you look at the price. (Panasonic 
Power Tools, 1 Panasonic Way, 4A-3, 
Secaucus, NJ 07094; (201) 348-5334) 

Porter-Cable Model 9850 

They call this one the Magnaquench™, 
and it out-guns other units in the catego- 
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NEMO AND NOTED 




Biscuits and Gravy 

Skil’s new biscuit joiner 
has a powerful 6-amp mo¬ 
tor that turns a 12-tooth 
carbide blade at 12,000 rpm 
for cutting smooth pockets. 
Standard features in¬ 
clude an 8' cord, iock- 
on switch, dust 


Power magnets in the Grip-Tite™ 
guide system holds it solidly on steel 
and iron surfaces like table saws, 
jointers, and shapers. The poly¬ 
carbonate spring-blades in the 


passenger's side door and trunk to pro¬ 
vide a rack running the full length of the 
car. The Timber Tote comes with poly¬ 
rope for secure tie-downs. (Jupiter Prod¬ 
ucts, Inc., P.O. Box 4367, Centerline, 
48015; 313-228-9050) 


ries of 

battery life and 
torque. This baby 
sailed through our torque abuse test. We 
even stepped upthe amount of difficulty by 
using larger fasteners, and it still drove 
them home with little or no effort. However, 
where the tool suffers is due to this one¬ 
sided torque capability. It has a maximum 
speed of only 400 rpm, and that isn’t too 
good for drilling. 

I personally took a dislike to the chuck 
key holder which is not only located at the 
bottom of the battery pack, but is actually 
part of the retaining clip. Pull the key out 
without grasping the clip with your other 
hand, and the battery might drop to the 
floor, or worse, your toes (as it did to me— 
ouch!!). My best suggestion here is to do 
what the testers did: put the chuck key in 
your pocket. 

No special features (besides an op- 


eyiess chuck), a 
sturdy case, but no spare 
battery in it makes Jack a dull 
boy—unless you’re looking for severe 
torque power for driving screws; then look 
here. (Porter-Cable, P.O. Box 2468, Jack- 
son, TN 38302; 800-321-9443) 

Ryobi Model TFD-220VR 

This tool rated a “9” thanks to its good 
power level, nice speed range, and ergo¬ 
nomic design. It offers an optional 15- 
minute charger, but comes standard with a 
1-hour unit. Also found on the Ryobi 
cordless drill is a well made keyless chuck 
that made bit changeover go faster, and 
nice machining that is the mark of quality. 
It passed all abuse tests, and though it 
lacks some other manufacturer’s versions 
of features, it still is a valid choice for the 
woodworker. (Ryobi America Corporation, 
1424 Pearman Dairy Rd., Anderson, SC 
29625; 800-323-4615) 


Skil Model 2735 

I like Skil. They try hard, but this time all 
testers frowned. Probably the most signifi¬ 
cant facial expression came from me when 
a tester showed me that he could stop the 
drill’s spinning chuck with just a single 
grab. He could perform this trick on no 
other unit that we tested, and couldn’t even 
duplicate it on some of the 9.6-volt units 
that were in the shop. 

At first, I thought it might be due to a 
drained battery, but an hour’s worth of 
charging proved that theory incorrect. This 
unit just plain suffers from lack of torque. 
We couldn’t make it pass our abuse test. 
As I mentioned before, we can’t scientifi¬ 
cally get a torque rating from these units, 
but the tester’s grip-stop was sufficient 
proof for me. Sorry, Skil, but we cannot 
endorse this one. (Skil Corporation, 4300 
West Peterson Ave., Chicago, IL 60646; 
312-286-7330) H 


solid oak tool make sure that your stock 
won’t wander off course. Like a 
featherboard, it takes the place of human 
fingers holding material against reference 
surfaces. (Mesa Vista Design, 804 Tulip 
Rd., Rio Rancho, NM 87124; 505-892- 
0293) 

A New Type of Car Carrier 

The Timber Tote™ eliminates the 
hassle of having to drive your car around 
town with lumber sticking out of the win¬ 
dows. A pair of totes attaches to the 


hold two pieces of stock at perfect 
angles on their left or right edges, 
even works upside down. (Leichtung 
Workshops, 4944 Commerce Pkwy., 
Cleveland, OH 44128; 216-464-6764) 


and wrench storage on the tool itself. The 
joiner even comes with a case and bis¬ 
cuits so that you can get started right 
away. (Skil Corp., 4300 West Peterson 
Ave., Chicago, IL60646; 312-286-7330) 

Magnetic Personality 
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CLASSIFIED 


TOOLS 


TRBl€ STROKE SANDER 


8' $879.00 with 1 HP Motor BALL 
10' $999.00 Ready to Sand BEARING 
( ffil^ Sand 38" x 6' & 8' 

JU-Zk ^ Sidestroke & Strins Sanders 
Available, Kits $45 to $570. 
Since 1975 » McCall House, Box 1945-K 

V F.O.B. _ Lenoir, N.C. 28645 704-758-1991 J 

WOODTURNING LATHES; bowl, spindle, large swing, long 
bed, siowspeed. DeRose&Co,, Box 150, Mechanicsville, VA 
23111.(804) 746-1705 

"CREATIVE SUPPLIES FOR LESS”- YOUR MAIL ORDER 
GUIDE TO SAVINGS. NEW book describes hundreds of 
businesses offering DISCOUNTS to 85% on Woodworking 
Materials, Tools, plus other creative supplies! Includes SPE¬ 
CIAL DISCOUNTS for readers! PAYS FOR ITSELF in SAV¬ 
INGS! Money back guarantee! $14.95 (Ohio residents add 
$.86 tax) to: Olde Sawmill Studio, 7652 Sawmill Road, Suite 
184-PW, Dublin, OH 43017. SASE for FREE DETAILS! 


Repair band stm* blades! Lie, v contour sowing! 

E1ZCTPD BAND SAW ERASER #101B 
Make your own saw blades from coil stock. 

Brazer complete with kit $75,50. 

gnra, m .. - no. oflPKsr,, qna»G^ il 60667 



40% DISCOUNT, stainless and brass screws, tools. Small 
quantities, free catalog. Elwick, Dept. 808, 230 Woods Lane, 
Somerdale, NJ 08083 


BAND SAW OWNERS !! 


MAKE YOUR OWN BAND SAW BLADES 

UNIQUE JIG USES SILVER SOLDERING TECHNIQUE 

• REPAIR BROKEN BLADES 

• hake new blades from coil stock 

• ADJUS (ADLt FROM 1/8“ 10 3/4“ DLADE WIDTH 

• JUS1 1 29.95 * \ 2 00 S/H TO 

J.K. WOODCRAFT 
3390 AQUINAS ST. 

ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 40309 


FREE DISCOUNT WOODWORKING TOOLS and SUP¬ 
PLIES CATALOG. Best prices for over 3,000 brand name 
products. Trend-lines, Dept. PW1, Box 6447, Chelsea, MA 
02150.1-800-366-6966 _ 

BANDSAW BLADES AT DISCOUNT PRICES Finest in¬ 
dustrial quality blades for all machines. Send for FREE BRO¬ 
CHURE: LAD TOOL SUPPLY CO. , P.O. Box 611753, Port 
Huron, Ml 48061-1753 

THE PYRAMID MITRE REVEALED. One easy radial arm saw 
setup to cut mitres for complete pyramid-shaped objects with 
up to 32 sides and 19 side lean angle choices. Imagine unique 
planters, bowls, lampshades, frames, buckets, baskets. 
$10.00. PWMitre, 26 Sipes Cove, Jackson, TN 38305 


WOODENTOY-parts, patterns, books. Catalog - $1.00. 
Catalog & 2 patterns - $4.00. Woodentoy, Box 40344-PW, 
Grand Junction, CO 81504 

ADULT-SIZE ROCKING HORSE plans. Fun, easy. Great gift 
$8.50 Rocking Dobbin Ranch, 7172 Summitrose Street, 
Tujunga, CA 91042 

MAKE TOPSELLING "COUNTRY WOODCRAFTS!” Over 
1,000 fun, profitable designs. Catalog $1.00. Winfield Collec¬ 
tion, PW11C, Fenton, Ml 48430 

LIKE TO BUILD TOYS?! Dragstrip and dragster plans. Fun to 
build and race. Slot wheel cars 9"HX10 M WX32"I, K-D for 
storage. Send $6.94 in check, mo, MCA/ISA Wis. Res. add 5% 
tax, to: Wooden Design Co., P.O. Box 140, Dept. 60, De 
Forest, Wl 53532 Free catalog/Money back guarantee. 
BLUEBIRD HOUSE KITS All components and hardware in¬ 
cluded. $11.95 ea or 3/$30.00PPD. Bluebird House, PO Box 
189, Turners Falls, MA 01376 


WOODCRAFT 
PATTERNS 

FOR FUN & PROFIT! 


SHOP-TESTED FULL SIZE PATTERNS 



1 □ 6 enjoyable wind-action whirligigs. 

\ n 200 pattern packet for scroll, band & jigsaws! t 
i U Yard Critters - bear, fawn, raccoon, skunks, more, i 
1 n Yard Characters - Dutch, Amish, bending lady, more.' 
! □ Country Classics ■ enjoyable top-selling projects! J 
i □ Adirondack chair & matching garden bench. • 

| □ "Sturdy Steed" rocking horse - create an heirloom! | 
I □ Show Stoppers - 25 ’ Child Pleaser” best sellers! ■ 
• Send $8.00 per packet Pick 3 FOR ONLY $16.00 * 
: ACCENTS. Dept MR21, Box 7387. Gonic, NH 03839 ! 
^ WOODCRAFT CATALOG - $2.00 (Free with order) j 


REAL SCROLL SAW PATTERNS- Not for band saws. Full 
size. Seven turn-of-century antique cars. Unique, very de¬ 
tailed. Sales proven. $9.00. Memory Lane, 5367-C East 
Mountain Street (P-6), Stone Mountain, GA 30083 

OUTDOOR FURNITURE PLANS "Classic" Adirondack style. 
Comfortable and easy to build. Free photo brochure. 
PLANCRAFT, Dept. C, P.O. Box 1779, Hernando, FL 32642 

TWO DRAWER FILE CABINET-Solid hardwood-finest 
quality plans $5.00: B.C. Ltd., Box 201, Farley, IA 52046 

UNIQUE BIRDHOUSES! Chalet/Poo!, Totempole, Wagon. 
Plans, $5.00. M-Brady, R2, Box33C-PW, Delavan, Wl 53115 

TOYS, TOOLS, MORE. Plans. Information $2.00. J. Garate, 
P.O. Box 291—C, Deer Park, CA 94576 

DIY PLANS FOR INDOOR/OUTDOOR furniture, workbench, 
children's toys, etc. Catalog $1.00. LLEPW, Box 908, 
Cornville, AZ 86325 


STAINLESS STEEL STAPLES 

PLUS STAINLESS: 

• screws * bolts * nuts • nails • 

Call or write for our free catalog! 

TOLL FREE: 1-800-237-5555 

Anchor FT 

Sliiplc & Nail Co. «-J 

P O Box 570 

1 Wakefield. R1 * 0288D 

■ 


■ 


PLANS AND KITS 


1 

F 

IOUGHED-OUT BLANKS, 42 different 80% roughed-ou 

l 

t 


basswood blanks of birds, animals, and characters. Also 
supplies. Free brochure with SASE to West Falls Woodcarv¬ 
ing P, 7458 Ellicott Road, West Falls, NY 14170, (716) 662- 
3648 _ 

VIEW CAMERA KITS! Build your own 4X5 ($179.50) or 8X10 
($279.50). Includes kiln-dried cherry, bellows, ground glass, 
brass hardware. BENDER PHOTOGRAPHIC, 9833 Robin 
Ave. NE, Albuquerque. NM 87112 (505) 293-1118 


WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated clock plans. Average skill level. $10.00. BOB MEYER, 
Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 

TABLE SAW, JIG SAW, AND ROUTER TABLE all in one. 
Build to suit for less lhan $60. Plans $19. Ian Smith, Suite 230, 
6025 Sandy Springs Circle, Atlanta, GA 30328 

GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN and dulcimer kits. 
Finishing supplies. Free 96-page catalog. Stewart- 
MacDonald, Box900P, Athens, OH 45701. Tel. 800-848-2273 

THE PAUPER'S DOLLHOUSE. This dollhouse plan is based 
on ingenious 16th century design when money and space for 
toys were limited. MINIMUM SKILLS REQUIRED but package 
includes details for advanced woodworking. Send $5,00 to 
MOHRW, Box 413, Portland, CT 06480 

EXTRA CASH FROM YOUR BANDSAW. Puzzle packet in¬ 
cludes non-toxic finish information, complete easy to use 
instructions, carbon paper, safety, profitable scrap ideas, 
original designs. $6.25 ppd. Mindy's Puzzles, Box 176PW, Elk 
City, ID 83525 


NEW AIRPLANE WEATHER VANE 



Have your own 
realistic wood 
airplane weather 
vane in your yard. 

With real propeller 
action. 

Full size Patterns and Instructions. 

Plan #1 Below Wing $10.00 j ax , postage 
Plan #2 Above Wing $10.00 ’included 
Check or Money 
Order only 
CROSSCOUNTRY PATTERNS 
3348 East 5th Road 
LaSalle, IL 61301 


wing 


PLANS & PATTERNS, Send $2.00 for list (credited) to 
Plansnsuch, P.O. Box 1345, Youngstown, OH 44501-1345 


5 DETAILED 2-PART SCROLL SAW patterns for carousel 
horses. Fully illustrated instructions and patterns $5.95. Kits 
$14.95. E.S.F. Enterprises, Box 9444, Anaheim, CA 92812- 
7444 


VICTORIAN GINGERBREAD and screendoor patterns. 
Great moneymaker. Sample of 20 full-size plans, $7,00. 
Catalog $1.00. Smart Designs, Dept. PW, Box 112, Hanford, 
CA 93232 


SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1. 
CRAFTER'S, 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 

USE YOUR SCRAP WOOD. Make miniature furniture, toys, 
small projects. FREE DETAILS/SAMPLE PLAN. RAI, (PWP), 
Box 586, Alpharetta, GA 30239-0586_ 

BANDSAW FOLDING BASKETS- $32.00 return in two 
hours and one board foot. Send $7.00 for plans and instruc¬ 
tions to Jack Drews, 435 Auburndale Ave., Akron, OH 44313 


CHILD'S ACTIVITY DESK. Easy to build, low cost, complete 
plans $5.00. Desk, PO Box 11154, Spokane, WA 99211-1154 


ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK many uses. For plan send 
$3.75 to: Sir Forms, PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 


ATTENTION 


MOMMIES, DADDIES, GRANDMAS, GRANDPAS - BUILD A CLASSY 
| CRADLE FOR THAT LITTLE TYKE ON THE WAY. 

1 AN ORIGINAL DESIGN OF TRUE HEIRLOOM 

QUALITY! FOR COMPLETE FULL SCALE TEM- 
-t* PLATE PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS, SEND 
^ $5.95 + $1.00 P&H IN CHECK OR MONEY 

ORDER PAYABLE TO: JAG ENTERPRISES, RO. 
' BOX 145, FLINT, MICHIGAN 48501. 


WOODWORKERS 


PROFITABLE SOUTHWEST PATTERNS Coyotes, cactus, 
much more. Catalog $2.00. TLC, Box 6162B, Scottsdale, AZ 
85261-6162 

MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furniture 
with our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog $1.00. (614) 484- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 

KNICK KNACK SHELVES: Patterns and decorating ideas to 
make great gifts or to sell. SASE and $2 to: L.N.J.S. Enter¬ 
prises, Box 30 PW, Lake Park, GA 31636 
START YOUR OWN HEIRLOOM with a beautiful handcrafted 
Cradle made by you. Full-sized plans, $7.50. Heirloom De¬ 
signs, PO Box 4183, Logan, UT 84321 

AMAZING "MECHANICAL" toys perform "lifelike" move¬ 
ments! Remarkably "clever" patterns! Details free! Rush self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Pleasure Crafts, RR 2, Box 
1485, Mannford, OK 74044 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! Earn AT 
LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns FREE brochure-send SASE to: 
Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, Lake City, FL 32055 
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BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE. Mattresses, 
Heaters, Massage Systems, Hardware, Packages, MORE!! 
Send $2.00 for Catalog with FREE plan set. Woodins' 
Waterbed Connection; 45 Industrial Park Rd., Dept, PW, 
Albany, NY 12206_ 

GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS. Illustrated manual with 
instructions, scale drawings, plans to make animated 
BOWLER, GOLFER, BASEBALL BATTER, WEIGHT 
LIFTER, SURFER using 5, 6 or 8 blade propellers 26-34" in 
diameter. $15 for 34-page manual. NY residents add $1.10 
tax. WOODWORKS, Box 207 East Northport, NY 11731 

PENDULUM CRADLE-Prints, material list $9.95 ppd. 
Wallace Michael, 492 Penobscot Ave. Millinocket, ME 04462 

REVOLVING PHOTO LAMPS display slides and photos. 
Each retails for over $450. Plans for both models only $14.95. 
Spiccia Builders, 1205 3rd St., Lehigh Acres, FL 33936 

BUILD YOUR OWN BIRDHOUSES. Attract the birds you 
want. Package includes assorted detailed birdhouse plans. 
Send $7.00 to BIRD'S-EYE-VIEW, 501 Islington St., Dept. 
PW, Portsmouth, NH 03801 


Compact Folding Rocking Chair 

Build this unique chair design with 
easy-to-use full scale patterns. Kit 
—r~) also includes color photos, illustrated 

instructions and materials list. 

Send $1 5.00 check or M.O. to: 
Classic Designs Unlimited 
=*■ P.O. Box 7041, Chico, CA 95927 


FOR CATALOG OF FURNITURE designs {sofas, chairs, 
tables, etc,) featuring revolutionary new furniture making 
method send $3.00 to Taylor Furniture, Rt.2, Box 118A, Deer 
River, MN 56636 _ 

MAKE YOUR OWN "Combo, Walking Stick and Boot Saver". 
Fun at parties. Easy week-end project. Plans $3.00. Dave 
Kresser, 2021 E. Madison Ave., El Cajon, CA 92019 

POWER TOOL SPEED CONTROL. Reliable, versatile. New 
simplified construction. Complete plans $7.50. FREE infor¬ 
mation; SASE: Domestech, Box 1621, Harrisburg, PA 17105- 
1621_ 

FOUR FAST RACE CARS with 10' track. Fun for all ages. 
Childconstructs with you in under four hours. Will becherrshed 
for years. Plans $12.99, catalog $3.00. Send to Practical 
Designs, Box 292872, Davie, FL 33329 

HEIRLOOMS OR GIFTGIVING: Plans for Wood Projects. 
Complete, easy directions, diagrams and material lists. 
Choose country style chest, mitten chest, or sleigh bench. 
Please specify. $5.25 each or complete set for $12.95. Send 
check, money order to Simple Solutions, PO Box 1287, 
Coventry. Rl 02816 

TIRED OF BUILDING THE SAME OLETHING? Simple plans 
to build unique and beautiful butcher block tables. Build these 
heirlooms inexpensively. Send $5.95 and SASE to: Wood 
Butcher, Box 8, Auxvasse, MO 65231 

SPINNING WHEEL PLANS, a challenge from the past. Plans 
$4.95 pp. Box 875, Akron, OH 44309 

1 5 HORSE CUT OUT PATTERNS for wood, up to 36", $9.95 
to "Baker Patterns #6", Box 56, Princeton, MN 55371 

STORAGE SHEDS-3 sizes, blue prints, material lists, in¬ 
structions, $7.95. Stanford Publications, Box 912, Saint Jo- 
seph, Ml 49085_ 

VERY DECORATIVE YARD ORNAMENTS with full-size 
patterns: 3' or 4' water wheel has its own water supply, 4' or 6’ 
round wishing well with cone roof, 5' or 7' dutch windmill, 5' or7’ 
lighthouse $25.44 and two plans plus bonus plan. Ron Watts 
Carpentry & Design, P.O. Box 2859 Stn. B, Prince George, 
B.C., V2N 4T6 CANADA. 604-564-2210_ 

THE WORLD'S MOST COMFORTABLE outdoor rocking 
chair. Plans and kits available. Waldo Wood Craft, Waldo, Wl 
53093 


FENCE GUIDE-Be accurate. Use to align table saw, band 
saw & router table. Plans & hardware included. $3,25. High 
Ridge Crafts, Box 656, High Ridge, MO 63049 


WALL ANIMAL PLAQUE PATTERNS: Cow, horse, dog, 
coyote, rooster, goose, owl. $12.95. #182-2315-10 N Pearl, 
Tacoma, WA 98406 


Build your own 



POOL TABLE 

Complete plans: 
including rails, 
bumpers, and 
pockets 


$14.95 per plan set... 


GRAPHICO 3010 Paddlewheel Ct., 
St.Charles, Missouri, 63303 


PLANS FOR 350+ TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refundable). 
Wood-Met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 
61604_ 

20 LARGE PICTURE SCENES in frames. A real challenge, 
a beautiful end product. Send $14.95, J&L Wood, P.O. Box 
97, Canton, IL 61520 


WOODS 


DOWELS — PLUGS — PEGS 


Manufacturer Direct 

Largest & finest selection Oak, Walnut, Hickory, 
Maple, Cherry, Mahogany, Teak, even treated dowels. 
Quantity discounts. 

MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45248 
(513) 574-8488 



Catalog $1,00 


SANTA FE STYLE FURNITURE-Popular and traditional de¬ 
signs. Professionally created and rendered plans. Catalog 
$3.00. ACCENT SOUTHWEST, P.O. Box 35277, Dept. 
#1PW, Albuquerque, NM 87176 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for woodworkers: 
instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for furniture, toys, 
house carpentry, duck decoy, bird and figure carving, chip 
carving, wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4.00 to 
$6.00. Write: Dover Publications, Dept A226,31 E. 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501 


SIMPLIFIED WOODWORKING: A Monthly How-to Guide for 
Woodworkers. First issue free. Write Benitez, Ltd, P.O. Box 
43233, Austin, TX 78745 


= AmenGlQS 


FREE Stained Glass Catalog 


Create elegant stained glass ornaments, gifts and 
other beautifut items. Choose from a full line of 
glass, bevels, tools, how-to-books... And all 
our products are 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today for your free stained glass catalog. 



AmeriGlas, Dept PW103, Box 27668 Omaha, NE 68127 


1991 LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG. 100 pages. Largest se¬ 
lection available of genuine leathers, tools, kits, books, sup¬ 
plies, Fine tooling, utility, garmenl leathers, suedes, exotics. 
Belt, wallet, moccasin kits and more) Low prices, quantity 
discounts. Send $2.00 pstg/hdlg to: TANDY LEATHER 
COMPANY, Dept. PW291C, P.O. Box 2934, Ft. Worth, TX 
76113 

LEATHERCRAFT GUIDE-New 64 page wholesale catalog. 
$2. (Refundable!) Leather Unlimited. PW1090. Belgium, Wl 
53004-9990 


HARDWOODS, WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, mahogany, 
any species, plywoods and milling available. Call or write for 
prices: F. Scott Jay & Company, 214 Najoles Dr., Miilersville, 
MD 21108; (301)987-6800 

TAGUA 25 IVORY NUTS, Turner's scrimshaws, inlays 
$19.99, $3.00 shipping. (VISA/MC) Tagua, Box L, Scottsdale, 
AZ 85251. 1-800-872-5263 

HARDWOOD BLOCKS "The Turners Friend" Spalted/ 
Feathered/Burls, Cured Turning Blocks. EVANS SPECIALTY 
WOODS, 9855 Ada Road, Marshall, VA22115.703-591-2296 

"GOOD WOOD” PENNSYLVANIA HARDWOODS. Over 
2000 sizes, 12 species. 1/8" to 2" thick. Surfaced, kiln-dried. 
Small orders welcome. Free catalogue: Croffwood Mills, RD 
#1 Box 14L, Driftwood, PA 15832 

PANELING, FLOORING in white pine and popular hard¬ 
woods. KD pine and hardwood lumber. FREE catalog. Catskill 
Mountain Lumber Co., PO Box 450, Swan Lake, NY 12783.1 - 
800-828-9663 

BURL, FIGURED LUMBER-Most Western species, squares, 
slabs, whole. Sample kits. SASE list: Eureka Hardwood 
Supply, 3346 C St., Eureka, CA 95501. (701) 445-3371 

FIGURED MAPLE-QUILTED, BURL, CURLY, SPALTED. 

Walnut, Cedar, Pine clear board, blocks. Randle Woods, Box 
96, Randle, WA 98377. (206) 497-2071 

AUSTRALIAN AND WESTERN turning blocks, n.t., burled & 
figured. Call (609) 396-2402 or write: S. Price, 3 Cornwall 
Ave., Trenton, NJ 08618 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


WOODWORKING INDEX of eleven woodworking maga¬ 
zines. Over 3000 entries. Find articles quickly and easily. 
$12.95. Pirahna Publications, P.O. Box 930, Leadville, CO 
80461. MC and Visa accepted. 

DRAWINGS AND PLANS OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
(1893-1909). $10.95. The Craftsman Style Catalog, Box 41, 
Hope, AK 99605. 


50,000+ CATALOGS LISTED. Sources tor anything! $5.95. 
Catalogs, Box 92452L, Atlanta, GA 30314. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money¬ 
maker. Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: Pineco, 897-3 
Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

MAKE HUNDREDS WEEKLY! How to start your home 
woodworking business. Turn dream into reality NOW! $6. 
ALSO: AVOID six business mistakes professional woodwork¬ 
ers make, consultant's report, $10. SourceOne, Box 11732- 
PWF, Albuquerque, NM 87192 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your woodworking 
business. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270. (KC1) 

THOUSANDS SAVED: Be your own genera! contractor, un¬ 
derstandable guide, forms, hints. Send $9,95 to: Marketing 
Managers, P.O. Box 82335, Phoenix, AZ 85071 

FORMICA: Repair Burned and Damaged Countertops 
WITHOUT REPLACEMENT! Quick, easy to $600/day. 
Change countertop colors WITHOUT REMODELING! Mil¬ 
lions of apartments, homes pay profits immediately. Details 
FREE! 206-256-9742. Introductory videotape $2 rental fee 
plus $17 deposit. Deposit refunded when videotape is re¬ 
turned. Write today to RENEW-ALL, Box 9900-JJ, Vancouver, 
WA 98668 

INVENTORS! Your first step is important. For FREE advice, 
call ADVANCED PATENT SERVICES, Washington, DC 800- 
458-0352 

VIDEO TEACHES MONEYMAKING SKILL! Profitable winter 
"do it yourself project." Increase your home's equity or install 
for extra income. Learn from professfonaf video how to install 
powerful built-in vacuum systems step by easy step. Video 
comes with incredible factory offer on complete kit. Free 
delivery. Video with dealer prices only $20. Refundable. Visa/ 
MC orders call toll free 1 -800-537-0377. Wall to Wall Systems, 
2633 S. Ridgeland Ave., Berwyn, IL 60402 
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SPRAY-ON SUEDE: Free Brochure (sample enclosed). 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 
08502, (800) 336-6537 


PICTURE FRAME MOULDING 25 cents/linear foot. FOB, C. 
Stander 932 Springmier Place, Pensacola, FL 32514 

HIDE GLUE— Woodworking and Glass Chipping. 11 Grades 
to choose from. Call or write for price list and technical 
information. Bjorn Industries, Inc., Box 1280, Matthews, NC 
28106. 704-845-2288_ 

GUITAR MAKING VIDEO— Build your own acoustic guitar. 
$29.00 postage paid. Free information (714) 951 -2835 Daniel 
Fort, P.O. Box 11324, Costa Mesa, CA 92627 

BIG MONEY-MAKING Box speakers for car and home. We 
supply everything but the wood. Large catalog and informa- 
tion—$5. Electrisonic—J1,8400 Alameda, El Paso, TX 79907 


PW Showcase 



Garrett Wade 


1991 Full-Line 
Woodworking 
Catalog 

Garrett Wade's fa¬ 
mous 1991 Catalog is 
220 full color pages of 
the finest hand tools, 
finishing supplies, 
books and wood¬ 
working accessories 
for the professional 
and amateur. Many 
are unique to Garrett 
Wade. Call Toll Free 
800-221-2942. 

$4.00 
Please circle #101 



Trend-Lines 


FREE 

Tool Catalog 
Write today for your 
Free Discount Wood¬ 
working Tools and 
Supplies Catalog. 
You'll find the best 
rices for over 3,000 
rand-name prod¬ 
ucts. Included are 
power tools and ac¬ 
cessories, hand tools, 
screws, hardware, 
wood components, 
plans, books, and 
much more. 

FREE 
Please circle #102 


ADD MORE SHOP DEPTH by clamping our new, adjustable 
ARC-AID onto bandsaw table. Free info. Don Stutzman, 109 
Maxwell Ave., Johnstown, PA 15904 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No. 1 $5.00; No. 2 
$6.00; No. 3 $9.00. plus $1.00 each shipping. SASE; Hubbert 
Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687- 
0350_ 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refinish! Carvings, Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's Dept. 50, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 

BASKET WEAVING AND CANING SUPPLIES. Large Se- 
lection weaving materials books, hoops, handles, tools, and 
misc. Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1. Refundable. 
Royalwood Ltd. 517-PW, Woodville Road, Mansfield, OH 
44907 



Constantine's 


Constantine's 

Woodworker's 

Catalog 

Everything you need 
to build, repair, re¬ 
store, finish anything 
made of wood. 116 
pages, over 4,000 
fine woods, veneers, 
inlays, tools, adhe¬ 
sives, hardware, fin¬ 
ishing products-all 
easy to order by mail 
or phone, all 100% 
guaranteed. 

2 Year Subscription 
$1.00 
Please circle #103 



Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 
And More 

Plundreds of high 
quality carbide 
tipped router bits 
plus other pro wood¬ 
working products. 
Large discounts for 
router owners. 50%- 
70% lower prices 
than elsewhere. For 
24-page catalog, 
call 1-800-533-9298 
24 hrs/day. 

FREE 
Please circle #104 


CURVED GLASS for curved glass china cabinets. Call Uni¬ 
versal Glass Co. lor quote or brochure. 1 -800-446-5504. P.O. 
Box 2097, Alma, AR 72921 

WOODCARVING-Weekly classes; pattern books, blanks, 
video on whale carving. SASE: Buyer Woodcarving Studio, 28 
Power Street, Norton, MA 02766 

FREE 100 WOODWORKING PATTERNS plus free trial 
membership in Woodworking Pattern Club. Call 1-800-247- 
7474 

SUPER SIMPLE SHELVES- Over 250 cubic feet of storage 
for less than $25. Very strong. Great for basements, garages, 
attics, barns. $3.50 SUPER SIMPLE SHELVES-1, 225 
Wyoming St., Warsaw, NY 14569 

VACUUM CLEANERS ‘Discount Prices" New Rainbow 
$599.95, Kirby, Filter Queen, Tri-Star, Panasonic, Details: 
ABC Vacuum Warehouse, 6720 Burnet-PW, Austin, TX 
78757 (512) 459-7643 



Airstream 
Dust Helmets 


Powered Air 
Respirators 

Excellent for all 
jobs which cre¬ 
ate DUST. Eye 
protection. Can 
be worn with 
beard, glasses. 
Systems also 
available for 
paint, lacquer 
fumes. 

FREE literature 


Please circle #120 



Penn State 
Industries 


Tools & 
Accessories 

Every item dis¬ 
counted! Latest 
free brochure fea¬ 
tures Scrollsaws, 
Planers, Dust Col¬ 
lectors, Lathes, 
Work Supports 
and numerous ac¬ 
cessories. Valu¬ 
able discount cou¬ 
pons. 1-800-288- 
7297. 

FREE 
Please circle #122 


INVENTORS! Can you patent and profit from your idea? Call 
AMERICAN INVENTORS CORPORATION for free informa¬ 
tion. Over a decade of service 1 (800) 338-5656. In Canada 
call (413) 568-3753 

CUSTOM MADE DOORS, Drawer fronts and leaded glass. 
Most versatile line of doors available to complement your fine 
cabinetry. Free brochure-MARINO WOODWORKING, 205 
Ferry St., Everett, MA 02149 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: $1.95 per word; 15-word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $200 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commissionable). 
Deadline for Issue #60 (May 1991) is March 1,1991. 
Popular Woodworking , 1320 Galaxy Way, Con¬ 
cord, CA 94520, (415) 671-9852. 



Econ-Abrasives 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 

We searched with 
quality on our 
minds and came 
up with a line of in¬ 
dustrial router bits 
you will be satis¬ 
fied with, both in 
quality and price. 
We will fit vour 
production needs. 

FREE literature 
Please circle #123 



Grizzly 

Imports 


Grizzly 

Imports 

Catalog 

You'll be amazed at 
the number of new 
items we've brought 
onlinefor 199V.Ma¬ 
chinery, accesso¬ 
ries and specialty 
items abound. This 
catalog is a definite 
collectible that you'll 
save for years. Cad 
toll free to get yours: 
1-800-541-5537. 

FREE 

Please circle #140 
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PW Showcase 



Dollar Trading 
Corporation 


HSS 
Tapered 
Drill Set 

Seven each 
tapered HSS 
countersinks/ 
bores, stop 
collars. With 
hex wrench, 
wood case. 
Screw sizes: 
5,6,7,8,9,10, 
and 12. 

$33.99 
Please circle #161 





Truly 

Persnippity 


Non-Toxic 
Wood Stain 

Alternative wood 
stain, no fumes, 
eliminate solvents, 
soap and water 
clean up. Eight 
beautiful colors, mix 
dry concentrate, 
cooking oils. Deep 
penetrating, accepts 
most finishes, in¬ 
cluding lacquer. 

Sample & brochure 
$2.00 

Please circle #162 


mm ilMVMi tfiftMlH 
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Meisel Hardware 
Specialties 


Woodworking 
Plans and Parts 

Over 400 wood¬ 
working project 
plans. Nation's 
leading source for 
door harp plans and 
parts. Hofstefn cow 
projects, toy plans, 
country furniture, 
etc. Over 3000 
hard-to-find spe¬ 
cialty items. Send for 
your 72 pg. catalog. 

Catalog $1.00 
Please circle #163 


CASCADED! 

Shaper Cutters 
& Router Bits 

C a r b i d e-t i p p ed 
router bits and shaper 


cutters are recog¬ 

* 1991 £ 

nized worldwide for 


quality & perform¬ 


ance at an affordable 

price. We use the lat¬ 


est in diamond grind¬ 

i * • - 

ing techniques & CNC 


equipment to give you 


exacting profiles. Call 


for a catalog: 1-800- 


235-0272 

Cascade Tools, 

FREE 

Inc. 

Please circle #164 


Faceplate 

Cabinetmaking 



Roger W. Clltfe 


Learn Cabinet- 
making from 
your TV 

Cabinetmaking vid¬ 
eos make it easy to 
learn in your own 
home. Shorten your 
learning curve with 
these 5 videos. All 5 
videos $139.95 plus 
S&H. Visa/MC. Vid¬ 
eos make a great 
gift. Catalog $1.00. 


Vi d wood 


Catalog $1.00 
Please circle #180 



Respiratory 

Protection 


Ideal for working 
with sawdust and all 
other fine dust par¬ 
ticles. Filters air and 
blows 8 CFM over 
the wearer's face. 
Wide vision helmet, 
lightweight and 
comfortable. 


St. George Co. 

Ltd. FREE literature 

Please circle #181 



Wood-Met 
Services Inc. 


Catalog of Tool 
Plans 

Over 700 plans for 
building your own 
shop tools and ac¬ 
cessories. These 
may be ordered as 
individual plan sets 
or as plan set pack¬ 
ages for listed spe¬ 
cialties or in plastic 
bound books that 
greatly reduces the 
cost per plan. 

Catalog $1.00 
Please circle #182 



Moon's 

Saw & Tool Inc. 


7" Adjustable 
Carbide Tipped 
Dado Head 

Adjust any width 
from 3/16" to 13/16" 
without removing 
dado from saw. For 
smoth. clean dado¬ 
ing & rabbeting in all 
types of wood. Dado 
will fit all 8". 9" 10" & 
12" saws with 5/8" 
arbors. 16 carbide 
teeth. Made in New 
Zealand. 

$22.95 
Please circle #183 
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Save time, postage and stationery by using this coupon to order all the additional materials you'd 
like to receive from our advertisers. 

How to order: 

1. Just circle the numbers that appear next to the items that interest you. 

2. Print your name and address on the order form. We must have your ZIP CODE. 

3. Total the costs for the priced items, plus $2.00 to help cover postage and handling charges. 

4. Cut out the order form and put it in an envelope with total payment (check, money order, or 
charge card info) and send to: Popular Woodworking , Box 2506, Boulder, CO 80329-2506 


101. $4.00 

102. FREE 
103 $1.00 
104. FREE 
120. FREE 
122. FREE 


123. FREE 
140. FREE 

161. $33.99 

162. $2.00 

163. $1.00 

164. FREE 


180. $1.00 

181. FREE 

182. $1.00 
183. $22.95 
340. $19.97 
350. $34.97 


j Check Enclosed J Visa J MasterCard 


This isn't my copy of Popular Woodworking, but I wish 
it were. Start my subscription at once for: 

J 1 year (six issues) $19.97 (circle 340 at left) 

_i 2 years (twelve isssues) $34.97 (circle 350 at left) 

Total Amount for Cash Items Circled: 

Handling: $2.00 

Total Payment Enclosed: 


Card # 


Exp. 


Signature (required) 
Name_ 


I Address_ 

. City, State, Zip 

i_ 


Coupe n Expires May 15,1991 


J 
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Wood Types 
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by Ken Textor 

If I had to name my favorite North 
American hardwoods, white oak would be 
at the top of my list. For its near-perfect 
blend of strength, versatility, rot-resistance 
and availability, it has no equal. There are 
other species that individually are stronger, 
or more versatile, or more rot-resistant, or 
more readily available at a reasonable 
price—but only white oak has it all. 

White oak belongs to a group which 
includes numerous distinctive species, but 
when ordering oak, it is only necessary to 
distinguish white from red. Red oak, dis¬ 
cussed in the last issue of Popular 
Woodworking, has its virtues, but it doesn’t 
compare with white oak. The common 
name white oak applies to over a dozen 
botanically distinct species, including white, 
bur, post, swamp, chestnut, swamp chest¬ 
nut, swamp white, chinkapin, overcup, 
Oregon white and live oak. Each is a 
distinct species, but they are rarely sepa¬ 
rated from each other at the lumber yard. 
Sometimes live oak is separated out for 
reasons I’ll discuss later. 

White oak lumber is usually light brown 
to gray brown in the heartwood; the sap- 
wood is creamy white. Live oak has a faint 
pinkish cast amid the light brown. Like the 
red oaks, they all have the distinctive “broad 
rays” cellular pattern readily evident in 
sawn lumber. Unlike red oak, the pores of 
white oak are closed, plugged with a mem¬ 
branous growth known as tyloses which 
makes the wood impervious to liquids. 
Oak is thus excellent for tight cooperage 
(buckets, barrels) and anywhere resis- 

Ken Textor is a woodworker and writer in 
Arrowsic, Maine. 
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tance to rot is desirable (outdoor furniture, 
boats). Some species of white oak are 
more resistant than others, but all of them 
are superior to most other domestic hard¬ 
wood species. 

The weight and strength of white oaks 
are comparable to red oaks, and rank right 
up there with maples, ashes, elms and 
birches. Live oak, however, is in a class by 
itself. Its strength makes it one of the 
toughest of domestic woods, comparable 
to black locust, hop-hornbeam and a few 
other species that are usually fairly scarce 
around lumber yards. Live oak is readily 
available in the South, however, and in 
specialty lumber yards elsewhere. Most 
white oaks prefer growing in warmer cli¬ 
mates, and become quite scarce as you 
approach the Canadian border. They 
flourish in their greatest numbers in the 
central Appalachians down to the Gulf 



Coast. Several species are also found on 
the West Coast. 

White oak has been used in just about 
everything from boats, furniture, flooring 
and cabinetry to railroad ties, cabooses 
and caskets. It does tend to shrink a lot, 
and should be purchased very dry. Unless 
you intend to bend it, get it kiln-dried with 
a moisture content of 10% or less. 

Working Properties 

When working with dry white oak, make 
sure you have tools that are razor-sharp 
and will hold their edge. It tends to dull 
second-rate tools very quickly, much more 
so than any other domestic hardwood I've 
worked with. Despite its toughness, it’s 
generally easy to work. Its usually very 
straight-grained and not very prone to 
chipping as it passes through the planer or 
joiner. Its toughness helps prevent sand- 
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mg dips that can occur 
boards of softer woods. Like red oak. it 
contains an add once used for tanning 
hides into leather. Many people are aller¬ 
gic to it, especially when working slightly 
green white oak; gloves, long sleeves and 
good ventilation will help limit this reaction. 

Why would you want to use green white 
oak? For its bendability, of course. 
Boatbuilders and furniture makers appre¬ 
ciate white oak in particular for its ease of 
bending when steamed. But you must 
start with green lumber or the bending is 
tough to impossible. White oak is superior 
to red oak because it’s much more resis¬ 
tant to splitting during the bending process 
due to its closed-cell structure. Lumber 
with a moisture content of 40% or more is 
best for bending. 

Fastenings of all sorts work well with 
white oak. but you'll have to drill the correct 
size hole for both screws and nails. A hole 
too small will end in a bent nail or the screw 
head twisted right off. As with red oak, 
there are chemicals in the wood that bond 
with iron. This means that after about a 
year or so, fasteners with iron in them can't 
be removed without damaging the sur¬ 
rounding wood. 

Epoxy glue is the only common wood 
adhesive that doesn’t work well with white 
oak. Because of its closed-cell structure, 
epoxies have nothing to grab onto and 
seal the bond of a tight joint. The joint then 
becomes “glue-starved” and eventually 
breaks. Some epoxy manufacturers rec¬ 
ommend overcoming this by cutting very 
fine 1! glue hollows” into the surface of the 
joint where, once the pieces are put to¬ 
gether. the hollows won’t show. But ep¬ 


oxies vary from company to company , and 
it's best to contact the manufacturer be¬ 
fore proceeding. 

Finishing 

White oak finishes a bit more easily 
than red oak, although it lacks some versa¬ 
tility here. Because of the closed pores, 
the surface should take fewer coats of 
varnish than red oak to become perfectly 
smooth. But those same closed pores 
prevent some interesting effects you might 
otherwise be able to produce with paste 
fillers and stains. I’ve noticed, too, that 
over the years white oak finished in clear 
varnish or shellac seems to shed its coat- 
ing fairly easily when stressed or impacted 
even slightly. This Is usually true after the 
finish has been on forten years or so. Paint 
dealers have been at a loss to explain this 
to me, but another coat of finish every eight 
years or so seems to be the solution. 

Availability 

The central Midwest, the Appalachians, 
and the South have the greatest supply 
and variety of white oak lumber, but it's 
usually available through any lumber sup¬ 
plier in the continental United States, Ply¬ 


wood, veneer and quarter or plain sawn 
whole lumber are generally available, too. 

As with red oak, always order the top 
grade. I've found the knots, twisted grain, 
tension splits and sap pockets found in the 
'"pallet stock" grade not worth the time and 
trouble. The price range is generally the 
same as red oak, from $1.50 to $3.00 per 
board foot, depending on location.. Live 
oak is usually about 10% to 20% higher. 
Also, market fluctuations will push the price 
up to $4.00 or more. This is unpredictable, 
but often follows hard on the heels of a 
media blitz advocating the use of white oak 
for some home improvement or another. 
So when it's cheap, keep a good stock on 
hand. 

One last note on white oak availability: 
don't be i mpressed by someone who wants 
to sell you lumber cut from old growth stock 
at a premium price. Many forestry experts 
tell me that unlike pine and some other 
softwoods, oak from virgin forests is no 
tougher or moredurablethan lumber milled 
from second growth trees. True, virgin 
growth is tough —in most cases impos¬ 
sible — -to find, but you should be able to 
find good strong, durable lumber from 
oaks a mere hundred years or so old.II 
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Out of t he Woodwork _ by Paul Gerhards 

Back in the Sawdust Again 


I was a terrible student, I graduated in the bottom third of the 
bottom third of my high school class of 1969. It would have been 
much worse if I hadn’t finally figured out in my senior year that 
school did have some use, 

I took shop in ninth grade, but the only project I can remember 
finishing was an odd-looking tray with bits of blue ceramic tile in 
the middle. My not-so-fondest memory is of the time when my 
shop teacher told me—and the rest of the class—that I was “an 
example of a complete idiot.” I was no better in English. On a test 
in American Literature I wrote, “Since I don’t know Upton Sinclair 
personally, I have no idea what was on his mind when he wrote 
The Jungle The teacher was not impressed with my honesty. 

Math was my worst subject. As a freshman I struggled through 
a course called General Math. Because I failed Algebra in tenth 
grade I had to repeat it in eleventh. I was the only senior in 
Geometry. Fortunately, I was able to grasp what geometry is all 
about and passed. Still, I remember thinking way back then, 
“What good is all this? I’m never going to use it.” 

And then one day years later I was laying out a stair jack for a 
house I’d built, trying in vain to divide fractions. I recalled that 
foolish attitude I once fostered. If only I’d known then thatthe class 
cut-up would one day be cutting up boards for a living! 

I’ve cut lots of boards over the years. I’ve done just about 
everything that can be done as far as building or remodeling a 
house is concerned, from concrete to cabinets, framing to finish 
work, shingles to sheetrock. I had a nice shop. It was inconceiv- 


Paul Gerhards is a woodworker and freelance writer in Portland, 
Oregon. 



able not to have a shop—as much a necessity for me as for 
anyone who prides himself on being an accomplished do-it- 
yourselfer. 

Eventually, though, my life began to take a slow turn. I traded 
my nail apron for a typewriter and started writing. Newspaper 
work started to take up a lot of my time. And then there are those 
three unpublished novels. But I had the best success in writing 
about what I knew most: cutting boards and sticking them 
together. I wrote about things I made and about others who enjoy 
life in dusty woodshops. 

Then I lost my home and my shop. I stuck my tools in the loft 
of my father’s barn, where they gathered just about every kind of 
dust imaginable—except sawdust. Woodworking had lost its 
charm. I shuddered at the thought of working with my hands on 
anything more damaging than a computer keyboard. I never 
really expected to use my tools again, but then, I never really 
expected things to turn out quite the way they have. 

I married a woman who knew me only as a writer, not as a 
woodworker. Of course, I told her about my history and my 
forsaken abilities. We even talked about “projects” I could do 
around the house that went beyond putting up shelves or fixing a 
door that didn’t latch. But at the time, my heart just wasn’t in it. 

Then came another of those slow but inexorable turns. When 
my wife said we needed a picnic table, I said, Til make one.” My 
mind began to churn with variations on the theme. I gathered up 
some of my hand tools, bought a bunch of boards, and laid them 
out on the deck behind the house. I started cutting. And I began 
to wish for a shop. 

Later, when we started looking for a larger house, I had two 
requirements: a place to assemble words, and a place to as¬ 
semble pieces of wood. I got both. I resurrected the rest of my 
tools from the' hayloft, dusted them off, and set to work at 
something I hadn’t done for years. As sawdust piled up around 
me, settled in my hairand permeated my clothing, I began to take 
a renewed satisfaction in the process of cutting up boards and 
sticking them together. 

In that long-ago shop class, the teacher took a board and 
squared a line across the grain. He handed me the board and a 
crosscut saw. The saw chattered and buckled in the kerf. 1 
couldn’t cut along that line to save my life. It’s almost funny, now 
that I think about it. It’s funny, too, in a wry sort of way, to think that 
I once considered literature frivolous and math useless. 

As I recall my high school years, I am amazed at the irony of 
how things have turned out. Indeed, things never just “turn out.” 
It’s a process of turning out. One thing always leads to another, 
regardless of how incongruous the two seem at first. Even at the 
completion of a satisfying wood project, the work is never truly 
finished. If nothing else, the sawdust must be swept off the floor. 

No matter what, there is sawdust, and sawdust is not such a 
bad thing.[PW| 
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Next Time 


Ship's Wheel 
Thermometer 


Shaker Wall Clock 


Coming up in the May Issue of 
Popular Woodworking : 
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Truly Beautiful 

Wood Slain C oncentrate 
Mix with ( yoking Oil!! 

For All Fine Woodwork & Crafts 

Furniture, Cabinets, Toys, Clocks, Gun Slocks 
Accepts all finishes - Soap & water clean up 


Photo: George Duncan 




1 nliinited 
Shell'Life & 
Color Retention 

Moil Order 
Only 


8-pack Sampler 14.95 Pint 4.95 Quart 6.95 Gallon 15.95 

Eight beautiful colors: Modem Mahogany, Walnut, Classic Oak, 
Meadowlark, Azure Blue. Periwinkle Green, St rawberry, and Grape. 


Toys by 

Toys (mm 1 1 v 


Charge or send check or monev order + 2.50 shipping & handling 4417 s * 

, __ ° San niL-eij. ( A 92116 

f A residents add / ,2r> 4 sales uin 


MasterCard 


Pat, Pending 

Money Back Guarantee! 




lift BOX 2480, OCEAX8IDE, €A 02054 800-878-7859 
































